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HE news from Spain makes every other item which has 

reached us from Europe during the past thirty days seem 
unimportant. It has stopped at once the discussion, already grow- 
ing less fiery, to which Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet has given rise 
in England ; turned the eyes of all men from Bismarck and his 
contest with the Ultramontanes, and deprived even a crisis in the 
French ministry of its usual momentary interest and importance. 
The proclamation of Alfonso, Prince of the Asturias, as King of 
Spain, seems a strange ending of the movement which, six years 
ago, drove him and his mother into exile. During that time the 
unfortunate Spaniards have passed through every form of anarchy 
—so far as anarchy can be said to take a form—from that which 
they called a Regency, through the Republic, back to a Regency 
again. They have known a variety of rulers. Prim and Serrano, 
Amadeo, Figueras, Castelar and Serrano, have each in turn exer- 
cised the highest powers of the State, and as far as peace and 
safety and stability were concerned, all governments seem alike 
to have been wanting. The expulsion of Isabella was the natural 
result of the government for which she was responsible, and seemed 
at the time to promise better things for Spain. For the power, 
fortunately, fell into the strong hands of Prim and Serrano, who 
did not suffer the pendulum to swing too far. Had the former 
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lived he might have strengthened the hands of Amadeo sufficiently 
to have established a constitutional monarchy, and perhaps coun- 
teracted in a period of doubt and danger the tendency to abdicate, 
which, it is said, is constitutional in the House of Savoy. The 
departure of the Duke of Aosta left Spain without a head, the prey 
of adventurers of whom Figureas was undoubtedly the ablest and 
most respectable, but the failure of the latter made Castelar’s at- 
tempt to found a Republic on the basis of his dictatorship well 
nigh hopeless from the first. The Spaniard’s idea of a Republic is 
not unlike the Frenchman’s, and his views of liberty resemble 
those of an ingenuous Confederate, who being asked on his cap- 
ture during the ‘‘ late unpleasantness,’’ why he took up arms, 
answered, ‘‘ to defend my rights ;’’ and being questioned further 
as to what rights of his had been infringed, remarked, ‘‘I don’t 
know what, I’m sure, but I’ll be hanged if I won’t have ’em.”’ 
The coup ad’ etat which overthrew Castelar and restored the 
Duke de la Torre to power, set up a regime which every man 
knew would be but temporary. The teachings and inclinations 
of Serrano are no more Republican than those of MacMahon, and 
it was not to be expected that either would become the Apostle 
of a creed he did hold. The Spanish Republic has been the 
vestibule through which the Bourbons have returned to power: 
The French Republic may be but the door already pushed ajar, 
through which a Bonaparte will enter. Nor is there anything in 
the traditions or in the character of the Spanish people to make 
them practical republicans. Enthusiasts like Castelar, who are 
students of history and vehement lovers of liberty, are very few 
among them. What the ordinary Spaniard who loves Spain de- 
sires most, is peace and _ stability—a firm and fixed administra- 
tion of the laws. These are the things he hopes for, and he cares 
little in what form they come to him. With the experience of the 
last four years, with a goverment of doctrinaires calling itself a 
Republic, beset with schemers and adventurers of every kind, 
threatened without by Carlists and within by intriguers, in the 
interests of Montpensier to-day or of Alfonso to-morrow, and in- 
capable always of self-defense, it is but natural that the better 
classes of the Spanish people should turn gladly even to the un- 
certain ground on which the young Prince of Asturias stands, as a 
sort of neutral ground on which all parties can unite. The Prince 
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is the son of a Queen of Spain, whatever doubt or certainty may 
exist about his paternity. He is the representative of an ancient 
monarchy and a long line of kings, under whom the people, much 
as they have suffered, have not had to endure worse things than the 
anarchy of these years of so-called freedom. He is young, and 
youth in a Prince is attractive and awakens enthusiasm in a peo- 
ple naturally monarchical. And he promises them a constitutional 
monarchy after the English form. No one, not even himself, 
claims for the young monarch the throne of an absolute king ac- 
cording to the old ideas. To call Alfonso legitimate in any sense 
would be a grim joke, which not even his estimable mother would, 
perhaps, care to perpetrate. So the drama of the Republic is over, 
and Serrano, with the worn sceptre ready in its dusty case, waits 
in the palace at Madrid with a paternal interest, not unnatural, 
the coming of a king of whom he is the god-father ; although it may 
be added that to call him so seems to those acquainted with the 
Spanish history of the last twenty years to be taking the name of 
Deity in vain. 


THE death of Ledru-Rollin removes from French politics an- 
other well-known name. It does not seem unnatural in the 
changes of French history for the guardian of the court jester of 
a Bourbon king to become a powerful man in revolutionary France, 
and for a time one of the most noted politicians in Europe. Ledru- 
Rollin was a man of undoubted ability, but since his return to 
France he has been rather the shadow of a name than an active 
force in politics. His funeral was witnessed, it is said, by up- 
wards of 100,000 people, and was conducted with that strict dis- 
regard of all ceremonies of a religious nature so common in the 
obsequies of a French Radical. Religion and Conservatism, Rad- 
icalism and Infidelity, seem to go together among French politi- 
cians. Strange as this may seem to us, it is the natural conse- 
quence of that inability which seems to exist in Catholic countries 
to separate matters of religious faith from questions social or po- 
litical—the fostering of which undoubtedly has kept up the power 
of the Catholic church as a political force. Once enable men, 
generally, to dissociate their political from their religious views, 
and the power of the Church in temporal matters is at an end. 
The newspapers speak of the outpouring of the people at Ledru- 
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Rollin’s funeral as an imposing Radical demonstration ; but no- 
thing seems to have come of it, not even a street fight, as far as we 
can learn. By the cable we learn that a crisis exists in the French 
cabinet. The Assembly, by a vote of 420 to 250, defeated the 
motion made on behalf of the ministry to take up the Constitu- 
tional bills after the Army bill, and give priority to that which 
relates to the forming of a second chamber, and decided to con- 
sider first the bill for the organization of the President’s powers. 
Upon this the cabinet resigned ; but we are informed that Marshal 
MacMahon, tired of the delays which the Assembly constantly 
interposes, will probably dissolve that body and form a ministry 
to suit himself. In any other country, or under any form of con- 
stitutional government, the Assembly would long ago have ceased 
to exist; and this threatened action of the Marshal will make 
him, for a time at least, the most popular man in France. 


CounT von ARNIM’s sentence is génerally looked upon as a vir- 
tual acquittal, the offense of which he has been convicted having 
been stripped of its criminal features. He has appealed to the 
higher authority, as has also the government prosecutor. The 
Germans are just now commenting favorably upon the frankness 
of Bismarck in publishing the secret dispatches, the custudy of 
which formed part of his controversy with von Arnim. They are 
delighted with an act which takes the whole country into the con- 
fidence of the Chancellor, and shows them at the same time an 
attractive feature in his character. Nor are they displeased to find 
his views to have been and to be those of the majority of his coun- 
trymen, and that he sees as they do, in the growing strength of 
France, a menace to Germany. The French have, long ere this, 
transferred to Germany the sentiments which they entertained, a 
generation or two ago, towards ‘‘perfide Albion,’’ and the publi- 
cation of these letters of the German Chancellor has stirred their 
resentment to the depths. Their sympathies, too, are excited 
against him by his treatment of the Ultramontanes, with whom he 
is now at close quarters, and that pitcher so often broken arid so 
often badly mended, which men call the Peace of Europe, will on 
the first occasion go once again to the well, if French hands are 
let alone and allowed to finger it. Bishop Martin, the ecclesiastic 
who was fined for contumacy, and whose friends paid his fine in 
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spite of him, has been tried by a tribunal and deposed from his 
see. ‘*Another rebel rightly served,’’ cry all the Protestants and 
Government friends. ‘‘ Another brand thrown into that fire which 
is soon to envelope Europe,’’ answer the Catholics and the Papal 
party. And so the fight goes on. 


THE Managers of the Centennial Exhibition, and all those who 
have taken an interest in the event which is to celebrate the anni- 
versary of our Independence eighteen months hence, have been 
very much gratified by the recently announced acceptance by 
Great Britain of our thrice proposed invitation. ‘‘ Come and 
see me,’’ the modest young person, called America, has said to 
her venerable mamma, ‘and bring along your things. Come 
and dine with me on the anniversary of the day when I ran away 
from you because you behaved so badly and treated me with such 
unkindness. I don’t bear you any special ill-will, now that we are 
both older and Ican thrash you if necessary ; so come and dine, and 
I’ll show you what a remarkable individual I am, and howI’ve pros- 
pered since I left your apron strings. But be sure and bring along 
your mutton and your beefand bread and butter, and plenty ofmoney 
with which to pay for your dinner, and, by all means, your knife 
and fork and spoon. I haven’t money enough about me, just now, 
to pay for all these things, but I’ll order the dinner and have a 
place ready for you at the table.’’ It was, perhaps, not unnatural 
that an invitation of this nature had to be more than once re- 
peated before the acceptance came. Mr. Sumner indeed maintained 
that Great Britain would not and could not take part in a celebra- 
tion of the events of the Revolution, but he seems to have mis- 
taken English feelings, as he did more than once, and to have un- 
derestimated the change which a hundred years have made in the- 
sentiments of the British people. There are few to be found in 
England to-day who do not think the events of 1776 worth cele- 
brating. The interest which the Government is about to take 
and the appointment of a Commission are due, doubtless, to Colo- 
nel Forney’s efforts more than to those of any other man. For 
five months he has been in London, with the object in view of 
awakening in Englishmen and in the Government of that country 
an interest in the Centennial ; and if tact and genial manners, and 
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a knowledge of men and things, together with an enthusiasm natural 
and strong, united in one man, can avail in such matters, they 
have done much in this to secure for the Centennial what its 
promoters most desired to have, the recognition and acceptance 
of Great Britain. 


WE have had alive monarch among us. A real King, attended 
by his minions, has crossed the threshhold of the White House 
and stood unabashed in the Capitol before the representatives of 
the people. The newspapers have kept us very well informed of 
the movements of his majesty king Kalakaua, from the moment he 
set his foot upon the soil of this country up to the present, when 
he is passing through the trials of New England hospitality. His 
coming is thought by those individuals who are always much 
better informed than theirneighbors, to have reference to annex- 
ation ; and General Grant is reported by these persons to have 
rolled his eagle eye westward from San Domingo until it rested 
hungrily on Hawaii ; but the general belief is, that His Majesty is 
here on a tour of pleasure to which is tacked an application for a 
loan. We have seen so many strange things in our day, that the 
visit of this Potentate seems quite a matter of course. No one is 
at all surprised, apparently, that this monarch of the Caninbals 
should be at large in this peaceful country, without devouring any 
of his hosts, and not even the spectacle of the King of the Sand- 
wich Islands sitting (oddly enough) by the side of Dr. Bacon 
at a banquet in New Haven, has occasioned comment, although 
the successor of the Kamehamehas talked with the old Puritan 
divine in a style rather unlike that which would have been in- 
dulged in a century ago, and the spectacle must have been on 
the whole remarkable, and have contributed much to the edifi- 
cation of the company. 


AFTER a long life spent in philanthropy, Gerritt Smith has died. 
The inheritor of large wealth, which he spent for others, in the 
whole course of his career there was no act which, dying, he gould 
wish forgotten. An abolitionist, practical, earnest and sincere, 
he passed unscathed through all the trials which his principles 
cost him, to see, like Garrison, the nation that had cursed him 
changed to do him honor. He was a man of generous feelings 
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and unusual breadth. During all the anti-slavery conflict he made 
no war upon the Constitution, and unlike so many others of his 
school, never carried his hatred of slavery to the length of hatred 
of the slave-owners. ‘The war over and emancipation won, he was 
anxious for reconciliation and peace, and joined Horace Greeley 
in going bail for Jefferson Davis. A fair man, too, and large 
minded, it must have seemed strange to him when, in 1872, the 
Republican Convention, met at Philadelphia, which had spent the 
better part of two days in ridiculing his old friend, above all for 
that act, rose up e# masse, and cheered lustily for ten minutes at 
the presence of a man whose name is next to Greeley’s on that 
bond. .It was a scene worthy of the Agora, and no one in that 
shouting multitude knew better the true value of those cheers than 
the tall old man who stood up that day so calmly in the midst of 
them. 


THE gods seem bent on the destruction of the Republican Party. 
And through a tenderness, perhaps, for so much of its past that 
is great and glorious, they have placed the weapons for its destruc- 
tion in its own hands. It is not easy, before the appearance of the 
report of the Congressional Committee, to get at the true state of 
things in Louisiana. We have on the one hand despatches from 
the Associated Press, from various commercial bodies, the clergy 
of the State of all denominations and the Conservative leaders ; 
and, on the other, the despatches of the Radicals, the statements 
of Governor Kellogg and the telegrams of Lieutenant-General 
Sheridan. There is undoubtedly a conflict of veracity, and one 
or the other side is liable to the charge, as it has been delicately 
put, of ‘‘saying things strangely at variance with the truth.’’ The 
opinions of most Americans, too, in matters of the kind, are apt 
to be colored by political prejudices—and prejudice of one sort 
or another is a thing which few of us are without. It must be 
hoped that the American people will look at the events of the past 
few days or weeks with a prejudice in favor of civil liberty and 
free ihstitutions, and with as much determination to maintain 
them as their ancestors showed a century ago. From various 
sources, public and private, a true statement of the case seems to 
be about as follows: The election in November was carried by 
the Conservatives by a majority sufficient to give them complete 
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control of the Legislature. Upon this, the Returning Board, a 
body which has so often appeared disastrously on the stage of 
Southern politics, set to work to undo this result as far as was 
possible. That there was fraud and intimidation by both sides is 
probably true; that the Board made use of all charges of either 
to lessen the Conservative majority seems to be undoubted. From 
the number of seventy, as first reported, it reduced the Conserva- 
tive members to less than fifty, in some cases throwing out thou- 
sands of votes on one affidavit that intimidation had been used, 
until the control of the House had been placed beyond peradven- 
ture in the hands of the Radicals. On the 4th of January the 
Legislature met. A law of 1872 provides that the Returning 
Board shall present its returns to the Secretary of State, from 
whom the clerk of the outgoing House shall procure a list of 
members declared elected, and from that list call the roll before 
they are sworn in. Once in office, the regularly returned mem- 
bers are to pass upon the admission of those whose seats are con- 
tested. The Conservatives seem to have had a majority of the 
members present on the assembling of the House, when, without 
waiting for the clerk of the last House or permitting him to dis- 
charge his duty, they elected a temporary chairman, were sworn 
into office, made the temporary chairman permanent Speaker, and 
admitted as members four men who were declared not elected by 
the Returning Board. Thus far their irregular proceedings had 
put them in the wrong, and the Radicals had the right of it ; and 
just here comes the most unfortunate feature of the whole affair, 
one which it is safe to say would have been deemed impossible in 
this country a few years ago. Upon the request of the Radical 
members, the troops of the United States were marched into the 
legislative hall, and the four newly-seated members ejected beyond 
the bar by force. The Conservatives at once withdrew in 
a body, after making a protest, and the Radicals there- 
upon, though less than a quorum, constituted themselves 
the House and elected a Speaker, after which they pro- 
ceeded. to admit members of their own party to fill the vacan- 
cies of contested seats ; none of whom, it may be remarked, the 
United States troops found it their duty to put out. There can 
be but one opinion of this transaction. The Constitution of the 
United States provides clearly a method for the interference by 
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the General Government in the affairs of a State. It is based 
upon certain conditions, none of which were fulfilled in this case ; 
and the use of the forces of the Government cannot be justified 
by precedent, the law, or the necessity of the case. There was 
no necessity for their interference, for there was no mob nor riot 
nor any fear of such; and there is no precedent for such a course 
in the history of America, at least North of the Isthmus or the 
Rio Grande. The presence of troops in the State House was an 
insult, and the use of them an injury almost irreparable. The 
Conservatives have acted since Monday with great judgment and 
forbearance. They-seem to see the terrible consequences to 
civil liberty and to themselves, should any act of theirs of resist- 
ance or rebellion draw down upon them the hand of the General 
Government, or justify in the eyes of the majority of the North, 
who are now their friends and sympathizers, any further exercise 
of unusual powers. Rebellion they know must be put down, and 
rebellion they will not attempt. With a patience that is certainly 
extraordinary, they have submitted their case to the people, 
solemnly protesting in the name of civil liberty against an act 
which they rightly hold to be an attack, not only against them, 
but against all the people of this country. Their position is 
made peculiarly trying by the fact that the President has intrusted 
them to the care of such a man as General Sheridan has proved 
himself to be. The same newspapers that contain the statement 
of Congessman Phelps, that the investigations in New Orleans 
of his Committee have demonstrated the folly and weakness of 
the charges against the White League, having shown that it is 
neither a political nor a secret body (its constitution being pub- 
lic, and its officers men of character and position who have pro- 
perty at stake) and its object the preservation of peace, print 
almost side by side with it a letter of General Sheridan, which it 
is safe to predict will be the most remarkable production, literary 
or political, of that officer’s lifetime. Afterastay of a few hours 
in New Orleans and a chat with a few radical leaders, General 
Sheridan declares the white inhabitants of Louisiana to be 
murderers and outlaws, and recommends that the leaders of the 
White League be pronounced “ banditti’’ by proclamation of the 
President and left to the tender mercies of his (the Lieutenant- 
General’s) sword. What he will do with them he does not conde- 
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scend to mention, but his allusion to the ‘‘ murders of the 14th of 
September’ and the Vicksburg troubles, makes it evident that he is 
in one sense, if not in all, insoberearnest. Hardly has this famous 
dispatch reached Washington to awaken in the breast of the Presi- 
dent the admiration of acongenial spirit, when there comes another. 
A plot of the aforesaid ‘‘ banditti’’ to assassinate the General the 
night before—a foolish plot, nothing in it you know, of course, 
merely mentioned asa trifle. Going tokill him, because he told the 
truth—the naughty men. ‘‘I’m not afraid,’’ the despatch assures 
the Secretary of War, ‘‘and will not be stopped from informing 
the government that there are localities in this department where 
the very air has been impregnated with asssassination for some 
years.’’ A case for chloralum and chlorate of lime, perhaps; but 
these are not the disinfectants which the gallant General is desi- 
rous of using. ‘‘ Well let them come, hey, Sir Lucius, we-we-we 
won’t run, Sir Lucius.’’ No one expects Phil. Sheridan to be 
afraid ; it is a pity that he himself has taught us as little to expect 
him to be statesmanlike and sensible. Of course these letters have 
called forth a hundred replies. The Chamber of Commerce, the 
Cotton Exchange, the Board of Underwriters, and other bodies, 
have pronounced their statements false, but the best answer to 
them all, perhaps, is found in a card signed by the Bishops of the 
Episcopal and Methodist churches, the Catholic Archbishop, the 
Jewish Rabbi, and other clergymen, declaring ‘‘ these charges 
unmerited, unfounded and erroneous,’’ and adding that they 
‘‘can have no other effect than that of serving the interests of 
corrupt politicians, who are this moment making most extreme 
efforts to perpetuate their power over the State of Louisiana.”’ 
Whether those politicians will accomplish this or not, lies in the 
power of self-restraint of the people of that State. Patience will 
have a perfect work in this, as in many another thing—an out- 
break will destroy all. There is nothing to be hoped for from the 
President, for like that noble animal of which he is so fond, he 
smelleth the battle afar off, and the thunder of his captain, Sheri- 
dan, will undoubtedly call up an answering shout from him. The 
Secretary of War has sent an answer expressive of the full confi- 
dence and approval of the General’s course. As this was sent in 
advance of any ‘‘course’’ or any action, except the inditing of 
these famous letters, it means that the administration will endorse 
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whatever Sheridan may do. A President who could get his party 
and the country into such a dilemma is not the man to get them out. 
From the warlike regions of the White House there will come no 
peace ; if it is to be found at all, it must be sought in Congress. 
This is no question of a party nature. The whole basis on which 
the institutions of this government rest is threatened if such inter- 
ference by the United States in the affairs of a State is to be permit- 
ted. Pennsylvania has quite as much at stake in this business as 
Lousiana. She has known often, and Philadelphia especially 
has more than once experienced such tampering with the votes of 
the people as resulted in the placing in office of men who had never 
been elected ; but it can safely be asserted that her citizens would 
not have submitted with any better grace than have the Louisian- 
ians to such gross mismanagement of the public affairs as had led 
in New Orleans to disfranchisement and oppression, and a system 
of taxation equivalent to confiscation. It is not to be expected 
that General Grant will look at this matter as a constitutional 
lawyer or a statesman. His training and his character have made 
him neither. He saw in this resistance to his commands the 
spirit of a rebellion which he crushed by military force in time of 
war, and is incapable of going beyond the appearances of disre- 
gard of his authority, to inquire whether that authority has not 
itself disregarded the law. He has all along misunderstood the 
nature and powers of the office which he holds, and that is a thing 
for which the people of this country are as responsible as he. If 
anything could teach us the folly of entrusting to a purely military 
man the delicate duties of an office like the Presidency, it ought 
to be this experience of the last two years. What we need now 
is a statesman of broad views and large experience, of tact and 
firmness, and discretion. This is the golden opportunity, but 
whence is the man tocome? Another such event as this, and the 
Republican party will surely have no chance to give such a states- 
man tothe country. Whether he stands to-day among the Demo- 
crats cannot yet be seen. In just such a time as this, the leaders 
of a great party, as well organized as that which now controls the 
central government, strong in the insolence of office and arrogant 
with power, sought to inflict a great wrong upon a weak and de- 
fenseless State. A large proportion of the voters of to-day were 
voters then, and the people at least will remember the consequer- 
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ces of that attempt. Bleeding Kansas was the victim of the 
Democratic power, but the spirit she aroused became its destroyer : 
outraged Louisiana bids fair to do as much for the Republican. 


THERE is now before Congress an act to create and organize an 
Army Mutual Survivorship Fund. This act was drafted with 
great care by General James B. Fry, one of the adjutant-generals 
of the army, and an officer of distinguished services. It has been 
approved and endorsed by the Secretary of War, and waits only 
for that Congressional action which is needed to make it a law. 
The example of other countries, Germany especially, serves to 
show how well such a provision has worked. It is plain that the 
government cannot provide adequately for the support of all the 
widows and orphans of its public servants. The existing pension 
laws, as liberal doubtless as the nation can afford, come far short 
of the actual necessities of the case. The sad and painful specta- 
cle is presented at every session of Congress, of pitiful appeals for 
increase of pensions from thirty to fifty or seventy-five dollars a 
month. Necessity presses the widows and orphans of officers of 
all grades, and just as imperious a necessity stays the hand of 
Congress in giving. Various remedies for the sad state of utter 
destitution after a lifetime spent in the service of the country, 
have been proposed, and life insurance and annuity companies 
have added to the heavy drain already imposed on our under-paid 
army officers, by an increased percentage for the risks he runs in 
obeying orders. The act now before Congress aims at enabling 
an officer, by a small deduction from his pay, to secure, from the 
date of his death, an income for his surviving widow and children. 
The aggregate of the deductions from his pay, is the price agreed 
upon for a specific guarantee ofa stipulated income for the life of 
the nominee. As long as the guarantee is held, the price of it as 
agreed upon must be paid, and it must belong solely, and without 
reversionary claim of any sort, to the fund from which the annui- 
ties are to be paid. In this way the price of the guarantee is re- 
duced to the minimum, and the fund is kept adequate to the 
demands upon it. The government will have a steadily increas- 
ing cash balance at its disposal, having only to provide by appro- 
priation for the amount necessary to pay annuities falling due. 
The officers of the army will have absolute certainty that the 
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conditions under which they purchase annuities will be fully and 
exactly complied with; they can fix by the amount of their 
monthly deductions from their pay, exactly the same monthly 
income for the widows or other nominees ; the proportional price 
paid for this income will be exactly fixed by the same nice mathe- 
matical calculation that has made life insurance so profitable to 
private companies—while all the enormous expense of commis- 
sions and agencies and other incidents of the business of the great 
insurance corporations, will be saved in a very simple way. The 
monthly collections will be made by the pay department of the 
army, and the monthly payments will be made through the same 
channel, so that the dealings from first to last will be with those 
who are known to one another, and are bound together by the ties 
ofa common service. The society will be open to all officers on 
the same terms for all contingencies of service, thus saving the 
increased charge for increased risk, which practically makes it 
impossible for army officers to procure or keep up their life insur- 
ances in the ordinary companies. The project is one that seems 
to commend itself especially to the prompt and favorable action 
of Congress both for the sake of the country and the army. 


SomE five or six years ago, a Western Free Trader writing in 
the Zvening Post as to the general prostration and debility of 
things in Protectionist regions, asked after the reason of the de- 
cline and obscurity of the University of Pennsylvania. Some of 
us, even then, would have asked him to give some proof of the 
fact before he set us to account for it ; and were he to visit West 
Philadelphia to-day and take his stand at Thirty-sixth and Locust 
streets, he might find some things more unquestionable as facts, 
that need to be accounted for. He would see such a set of col- 
legiate buildings as are only rivaled on this Continent by the 
University of Toronto, which was erected by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. In the newly dedicated hospital and medical depart- 
ment, he might find proof that neither decline nor obscurity is 
the present condition or the inevitable fate of our oldest institu- 
tion of liberal learning. 

We are glad to chronicle a handsome addition to the endow- 
ment of the University. Mr. I. V. Williamson, who has given 
generously to many of our most deserving institutions, has con- 
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veyed to the University fourteen acres of land on Gray’s Ferry 
Road, fronting 1400 feet on that street and 1200 feet on the east 
bank of the Schuylkill. It is worth at present about $200,000, 
and half is given for the support of the University Hospital. 
During the present academic year there have been changes in 
the working force of the Faculties of Arts and of Science. Prof. 
P. F. Frazer has resigned, to engage in the State Geological Sur- 
vey, and is succeeded by Prof. S. P. Sadtler, a graduate of Gét- 
tingen summd cum laude, and heretofore Professor at Gettysburg. 
Dr. Geo. A. Koenig is become assistant Professor of Chemistry 
in the Scientific Department. Mr. Richards, the architect of the 
collegiate building, and heretofore the instructor in architecture 
and drawing, is become Professor of that subject, which is made 
a separate technical department, codrdinate with chemistry, geol- 
ogy or engineering. Prof. Thompson, heretofore assistant in Mathe- 
matics, is elected to the chair of Social Science. Col. Clark, for- 
merly of West Point, becomes instructor in Mathematics. The 
number of students in attendance is greater than ever before. 


Tue first financial procedure of Congress has been the rejec- 
tion of Judge Kelley’s 3.65 bond bill in the House, which was 
expected by most people. If the present volume of the green- 
back currency is to remain in circulation, some such plan as this 
bill proposed is exceedingly necessary. The country has too much 
of this currency for ordinary, and too little for special occasions. 

The Sherman bill to provide for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments has been carried through both Houses of Congress after 
originating in the Senate, by the most unreserved exercise of 
party superiority. What the refusal to allow of the free expres- 
sion of hostile opinion at so early a stage of the session implies, 
is not easy to say, unless it be the impatience of men goaded 
into doing something, but quite uncertain whether a free criti- 
cism of that something may not show it to be the wrong thing, 
and leave them ‘all at sea’’ again. The bill enacts for the 
resumption of specie payments at the end of four years. With 
this view it provides, (1) for free banking inside the National 

s3anking System and under its guarantees ; (2) for the withdrawal 
of Treasury Notes from circulation, as new bank notes are issued, 
till the volume of the former is reduced to $300,000,000 ; (3) for 
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the substitution of silver coin for fractional currency, as speedily 
as may be, and by the purchase of silver through the sale of Gov- 
ernment bonds, if need be. 

We may get back to specie payments by 1879, but it will 
not be by virtue of anything that this bill provides for. National 
Bank Notes are better than Treasury Notes, provided there is 
anything but Treasury Notes to redeem them when they are 
returned to the bank, otherwise not. Last month we proposed to 
make Government bonds fill that place ; there is certainly nothing 
else in the United States to do it. The bill ignores the one great 
difficulty of the case: we cannot resume because we have not the 
coin, and because our present policy—the policy of the Government, 
of the corporations and of the people, alike—tends to permanently 
reduce rather than to increase the amount of coin in the country. 

The editor of a German financial paper, specially interested in 
the market for United States securities, writes a rather sensible 
letter on this subject, which everybody has seen. He has no 
notion of the Treasury being able to resume with empty vaults, 
and he points out the plain and easy way to fill them. He says, 
‘Come to Europe, where your credit is now excellent, and bor- 
row $100,000,000. ‘That will start you.’’ And that is the only 
way of immediate resumption, such as he urges on the country. 
To get that sum without borrowing it is the only way of wise and 
permanent resumption. 

Asto the details of the bill, we take exception to—(1) the reso- 
lution to keep the Treasury notes in circulation to the amount of 
three hundred millions, whereas, as we said last month, it would 
be better to be rid of them altogether, unless their volume can be 
made thoroughly elastic. (2) The proposal to substitute silver 
for fractional currency, an expensive and inconvenient form of 
money for a cheap and convenient one. That the existence of 
these petty notes in any way affects the general question, we do 
not believe; and we suspect that the aotion of getting rid of them 
is a mere tradition of the Treasury inherited from Secretary Robe- 
son. (3) The removal of the charge for coining gold at the 
United States mints, a measure which will work both ways. It 
will make the conversion of United States coin into bullion far 
morecommon, because its reconversion into coin will cost nothing, 

But the worst feature of the bill, and the one that most clearly 
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indicates that it originated with the Executive and the Treasury, 
is its leaving the whole mass of Treasury notes, after their with- 
drawal from circulation, in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with no limitation as to his power to dispose of them. 
They constitute a new ‘‘reserve,’’ which a new Secretary Rich- 
ardson may issue at his pleasure—wisely or unwisely—to the check- 
ing of panics and monetafy stringencies, or to the ruin of half the 
business men of the country. We need financial certainty and free- 
dom, but the bill gives neither. It sets up adictatorship atWash- 
isngton, and put under its control the welfare of the whole people. 


THERE is an almost perfect peace in the camps of both political 
parties in Philadelphia; for the preparations which both are 
making forthe February fight are noiseless. A general disposition 
to join in a sort of millenial lying down together is manifest ;—the 
Union League consenting to meet the Democratic Association on 
the neutral ground of the Reform Club parlors. Whether it will 
continue may, perhaps, be doubted, but in the case of some of 
the animals at least, if not in all, it is not the result of over 
feeding, and considering the short rations on which the Demo- 
cratic lion has so long lived, it is certainly very creditable. A 
bill to establish the new Magistrate’s Courts has been accepted 
by the three above named bodies with the concurrence of the Law 
Association, and has probably by this time been sent to Harris- 
burg. It is a good bill in most respects, though its faults of 
omission are considerable. It is certainly to be regretted that 
the provision, requiring the new Magistrates to be learned in the 
law, has been omitted. Of course such an omission by these 
bodies is fatal ; for, difficult as it would be, in any case, to secure 
so desirable a provision from the Legislature, this agreement of 
the four parties which have drawn this bill makes it impossible. 
The Reform Club has yielded an approval of the bill, adding to 
it, however, an appeal to the Legislature to engraft upon it the 
feature so earnestly desired ; but no one is sanguine enough to 
expect a favorable result. The election of February will be very 
important, but what election is not nowadays? United action 
by the honest men of both parties ought to win success, and per- 
haps will do so; the first step is the most difficult of course. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION, I. 


N a paper from the penof one of our most estimable fellow 
| townsmen, prepared for our Social Science Association and 
reproduced in the pages of this MonrHLy, the old question of 
the efficacy of education in the promotion of morality and the 
prevention of crime is once more raised, and the popular view 
of the subject is called in question. Mr. Chandler speaks from 
many years’ experience as a student of the effects of prison disci- 
pline, and of the statistics of the criminal class, and he expresses 
his conviction—as based upon that experience—that while edu- 
cation modifies the character of crime, it does little or nothing 
to prevent it, and that only the power of conscience, not that of 
intellect, will keep men virtuous and upright. In explanation of 
his view, he says: ‘‘ While in the lowest order of crimes I may 
have found more unlettered than lettered criminals, I have found 
the former more amenable to gentle moral dealing than the latter 
were.”’ 

It is with no wish to call into question Mr. Chandler’s authority 
as an observer and recorder of the facts observable on this very 
painful topic, that we would raise the issue as to the correctness 
of his views based upon those facts. ‘The former is unimpeach- 
able ; but as he has not only given us his opinion, but the data on 
which it rests, we are in a position to ask whether his inferences 
are necessary, or may be mistaken. 

Just as little do we wish to come forward in defense of the 
popular notion of the subject, that he justly impugns. One need 
not have waited and watched fourteen years, in self-sacrificing 
patience, at the doors of our great prisons, to know that the 
educated equally with the uneducated become amenable to the 
severity of just laws—that the development of the intellect does 
not necessarily involve an equal growth of the corrective and 
restraining power of the conscience, and that some of the guiltiest 
and basest sinners against the laws of God and of man are to be 
found ‘among those who had every social advantage and every 
light that education could bestow. 

But we would maintain the much more moderate thesis, that 
the effect of education in general, even of an elementary kind, 
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is not only to change the character of the crimes committed 
against society, but to diminish the amount of crime; and 
further, that our existing system of public education admits of 
and demands changes that will render it much more efficacious in 
this direction. 

In saying so much we do not contradict any of the valuable 
and interesting statements of his own experience that Mr. 
Chandler has given us. Mr. Chandler has not made the study 
of different societies of different degrees of intelligence, nor 
even of the same society in widely different stages of intelligence. 
He has chiefly marked the effects of education*in our city in 
1860-74, which hardly furnish the data for so large a conclusion 
as he draws from them. If he could compare Philadelphia with 
some Asiatic district of the same population, where—an impossi- 
ble case—the administration of justice was vigorous enough to 
put on record and bring to punishment as large a proportion of 
crime as with us, the comparison would furnish a fair test of the 
influence of education. It is not enough to show that many 
educated persons are found among our criminals, unless it is also 
shown that the aggregate of criminality is not diminished. For 
the practical purpose that he had in view—the warning against 
an undue reliance upon mere education, against exaggerated 
estimates of its power—those facts do indeed furnish sufficient 
ground. 

Even in the facts which Mr, Chandler alleges, there is evidence 
against his main position. He found that the educated criminals 
were the hardest to reach by. any moral suasion—were the most 
hardened in iniquity. But what is the reason? Surely that their 
fall from integrity was the greatest ; they strove against more 
light ; they overcame more obstacles to their wicked purpose 
than any others. And therefore their acts reacted upon their 
character with a more tremendous force, and plunged them to a 
lower moral depth, than did the crimes of the ignorant and the 
uneducated. 

It may, indeed, be urged, and with great truth, that those who 
are acquainted with the criminal classes are aware of cases in 
which a large measure of mental culture seems to be accompanied 
by an utter want of the moral sense ; anl, from these extreme 
cases, it may be inferred that education itself is no fosterer of the 
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moral life. But, surely, some forms and sorts of education, and 
not education in general, are to blame for such results as this. 
All experience shows that the intellect may be cultivated more 
than the conscience, and affarently to the stunting of conscience. 
But it is equally certain that a vigorous conscience, in the absence 
of intellectual light and vigor, is a prolific source of crimes. All 
the past of the world’s history abounds in illustrations of the cow- 
ardice, the baseness, the cruelty of the unenlightened, and there- 
fore easily terrified consciences of ignorant men. Conscience is 
the inward light ; but ‘‘if the light that is in thee be darkness,’’ 
what then? It is the Divine voice in a man’s heart; but if it be 
only heard, not understood, of what terrible misinterpretations 
may not the man be guilty? The religious history of the world 
tells us. 

A very thoughtful English writer, Mr. Henry Holbeach, sums 
up the two sides of the case in this way: 

‘‘Those in whom there is more conscience than intelligence 
are apt to commit errors of conduct which infringe general prin- 
ciples involving the absolute rights of the race (although they 
may not contradict the received morality) ; while those in whom 
intelligence is stronger than conscience, are most apt to commit 
sins against individuals of which it is difficult to prove the abstract 
wrongness (although they may contradict the received morality), 
and also to commit sins of omission.’’ 

To come down from general principles to details, we see that 
education greatly diminishes the number and mitigates the atro- 
city of crimes of violence especially. Partly it does this by cre- 
ating a public opinion which ordinarily very strongly condemns 
such acts and inflicts the heaviest censure upon their perpetrators. 
It brings within the range of that opinion those who, but for the 
little learning that they have, would never understand it. But 
more than this, it prevents a multitude of such crimes simply by 
endowing the common people with a better and more adequate 
means of expressing their views and feelings to each other, and 
thus it prevents quarrelling. ‘‘It is silent anger which strikes the 
heaviest blow. It is free communication which clears the bosom 
of its perilous stuff, and keeps up a kindly intelligence between 
human beings. It is the child, which has not yet learned to talk, 
that strikes blindly at the table, or its nurse, when offended ; and 
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a close observer of the heart-burnings among the ignorant will 
often notice that they are born of imperfect intelligence of each 
other in dilemmas of conscience or of affection, upon which such 
poor means of utterance as they have are thrown away. When 
the ignorant quarrel, they have no resource but the use of inten- 
sives, profanities, and indecencies, which clear up nothing, and 
only add fuel to the fire. So whatever enlarges their vocabulary, 
teaches them more of the use of speech, and facilitates their 
means of communication, is a real blessing, and must tend to pre- 
vent crimes of violence among them; for where strong feeling is 
painful, and does not find adequate speech, it is apt to pass off in 
violence. Now, a man who has learned to read and write is bet- 
ter able to find adequate speech for his painful feelings than one 
who has not; and he will find in even a little freedom of expres- 
sion a culture unfavorable to the undue employment of physical 
force.’’? 
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But this is not the only way in which any sort of education 
tends to diminish crime. The school is a place of discipline, as 
well as of instruction. Children are brought together under cer- 
tain regulations as to cleanliness, mutual courtesy, good order 
and self-restraint which cannot but react upon the character. 
Many of them have the greatest need of such lessons. They come 
from disorderly and sordid homes, where the training and disci- 
pline that they should have received are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. If they are to pass directly into the active world, with no 
other lessons than those that they have received at the fireside, 
they will be more likely to become self-willed, unruly, disorderly 
citizens, than if the intermediate discipline of a good school had 
first impressed upon them the elementary lessons of social order. 
If the teachers are equal to the task they are capable of rendering 
the greatest service to the State, apart from the ‘direct value of the 
instruction they impart. 








But while so much is true of almost any system of education, 
much more might be expected from a method of education 
thoroughly conformed to the needs of society and of the nation. 
The truth is, we have talked too much as if there were something 





\Zangled Talk,an Essayist’s Holiday ; by Henry Holbeach (London, 1864) ; 
Pp. 5-6. 
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magical in the contact of a young mind with a series of text books 
and teachers—as if results that no hnman eye could discern in 
the means employed, might fairly be expected among the final 
effects of those means. But after all, education is itself only a 
means, a very flexible means, to an end ; and the first step in it 
is to choose the end with careful reflection, and then adjust the 
means to that end with the same carefulness. 

Now it cannot be too heartily admitted that our system of pub- 
lic education is yet in the formative stage. While we had schools 
and colleges from the very first of our colonial existence, the rise 
of public schools, and of the popular demand for them, occurred 
within the memory of the oldest members of the present genera- 
tion. The idea came into the Middle States from New England, 
and met with no small opposition as a dangerous ‘‘ Yankee no- 
tion.”’ The quantity of public education among us is more admi- 
rable, as yet, than the quality ; and indeed, beyond the clear 
duty of teaching a few of the elementary branches of learning, 
every part of the system is open to question. It has grown up 
very largely by haphazard, without any thorough investigation 
of the principles of education, or of what should be the course of 
education that will fit men for the discharge of their duties as good 
citizens and active members of society. 

It has been especially defective in aiming but slightly at the 
formation of character. We speak from personal experience of 
two of the best public schools and some of their best teachers in 
this city. While we have a vivid recollection of the text-books 
used and the course of study required, we cannot recall a single 
lesson in any text-book that was directly intended to enforce upon 
the pupil’s mind the infinite worth of moral principle, as out- 
weighing wealth, mental gifts, smartness and all things else. We 
do not say that we received nosuch lessons, but they were chiefly 
derived from personal intercourse with a Christian gentleman— 
then principal of a school, and now a member of the Board of 
Control. But the very text-books of national history and the like, 
that might have enforced such truths without going out of the 
way, were written in an entirely different spirit and utterly 
missed the opportunity. What was imparted by the text-books 
was a mass of ‘‘ information ;’’ some of it well enough worth 
knowing, much of it mere dead lumber, that it took years to dis- 
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burden the memory of. Great changes in our public school system 
have been effected since then, and many of them we believe for 
the better. But they chiefly concern the quality and amount of 
the ‘‘ information’’ to be dispensed, without in any way affecting 
the ideal of the system. 

That state or national education is to be the American system 
so far as the lower schools and great mass of the people are con- 
cerned, is hardly to be disputed. Whatever may be said for or 
against state education, it is for usa fixed fact, in spite of all the 
opposition that is made by sundry minorities. Now if the state 
is to control and direct education, we need be at no loss as to 
what should be the aim of the education. It must be such as fits the 
man to take his place as an active and sufficient member of the 
state or the nation 

What is the nation? Upon the answer depends the character 
of the education that should be given in public schools. In the 
lowest and the most imperfect conception, the nation is a neces- 
sary evil, which exists to keep the universal selfishness of mankind 
from acting in directions that would produce the mutual destruc- 
tion of its members ; z. ¢., from acting like the Kilkenny cats. It 
exists, therefore, that men may quietly indulge their selfishness in 
more peaceful directions, especiaily that they may make money 
plentifully and keep it safely. To that end it has the right to tax 
the people in a very small percentage of their wealth, that it may 
thus insure the rest to them. 

Such a conception as this is not possible to a people who made 
and still remember the sacrifices of 1861-65. If a nation be no 
more than this, then two hundred thousand men died a fool’s 
death in those four years, and the burden of debt that we carry is 
the punishment of a stupendous folly. And if a nation be no 
more than this, then public education is an exceedingly question- 
able measure. It costs more than it fairly ought as a measure of 
insurance. Much of its activity is certainly not directed to the 
simple business of teaching children to keep their hands out of 
other people’s pockets and tills, as a matter of selfish expediency. 
In this view, the House of Refuge and the House of Correction 
fairly eclipse the school-house, and deserve a large part of the ad- 
miration that has been foolishly wasted upon our schools. 

The popular instinct, as evidenced by the actions of the people, 
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demands a larger and worthier conception of the State, its essence 
and its functions. Nothing less than the noblest can correspond 
to the enthusiasm, the self-sacrifices of the American people; and 
were we devoid of all other data, we might from the recent pages 
of our own history deduce the truest and the noblest of political 
philosophies. 

The State, which in modern times finds its normal form or type 
in the nation, is a conscious moral organism—the organization of 
the whole people for the purposes of justice or righteousness. It 
is the institute of rights, as the family is the institute of the affec- 
tions, and exists that the natural rights, which inhere in man’s 
nature, may find a positive realization in man’shistory. It is not 
organized by any conscious act of reflection or volition on the 
part of its constituent parts; they no more willed to be members 
of a State, than to exist; and both results are to be traced to the 
same Cause. And the State, as a living, moral organism, is not a 
mere congeries of human beings, united by a compact or by acci- 
dent ; it is a moral personality, endowed with a life of its own— 
a life that is not the mere sum total of the individual lives of its 
citizens. 

The State as the institute of rights has a two-fold vocation. The 
first is general, being common to all States, and is expressed by 
the idea of justice or righteousness. ‘To promote justice, to make 
its citizens just men, to deter evil-doers by the penalties it inflicts 
for unrighteousness, and to enable its people to ‘‘ do themselves 
justice’’—to live the largest and noblest life, is the first work of 
the State. Its second or special calling is not capable of close 
definition, but each nation has its own part to play in the world’s 
history—has some special quota to contribute to the treasure of 
humanity-—has some special task laid upon it bythe Author of its 
existence. A nation that consciously confesses this twofold voca- 
tion and strives to fulfil it, is, in old Hebrew phrase, ‘‘ in cove- 
nant with God.”’ 

A nation’s life differs from that of the individual man, in this 
respect among others—that there is no necessary term to its exist- 
ence. It can die only by suicide, for in its own nature it is im- 
mortal. And, indeed, a nation is not this generation or that, but 
the organic unity of all the generations that compose it. It is in 
some sense an earthly image of God’s eternity, as that is not an 
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infinitely protracted time, of which only a single moment is pos- 
sessed at once, but is ‘‘ the whole and perfect possession of inter- 
minable life, which comprehends and embraces the whole at once.”’ 
It includes the present, but not less the past and the future genera- 
tions, binding each and all in the unity of the same distinct life. 

The nation exists in a threefold form; it is at once the jural 
state, the culture state, and the industrial state. The first is most 
immediately connected with its function as the doer of righteous- 
ness, the institute of rights, but the other two are intimately asso- 
ciated. Every State has an intellectual life of its own, and an 
industrial life of its own; both are conditioned or modified by 
the national character ; both react upon that character and modify 
it. 

A national education, therefore, that shall correspond to the 
historical character of the nation, and to its idea, must be such as 
will call forth and strengthen in man that which fits him to be a good 
member of the nation in all the respects that we have specified. 
It must especially be such as will develop his mind, his character 
and his active capacities, in the direction that his own nation is 
developed as a culture state, a jural state and an industrial state. 
In considering each of these we shall, for obvious reasons, take 
them in this order: 

1. Every nation is a culture state. ‘The different national civ- 
ilizations represent distinct stages in the progress of the human 
spirit, on its march from childish subjection to manly freedom of 
thought. The education, therefore, which is right and appro- 
priate for one nation, is not the fitting method for another. What 
will do for Italy in the nineteenth century would not have done 
for Rome in the first. To open any literature of a past age and 
nation, or even o@any distant people or nation, is to come into con- 
tact with a series of conceptions and forms of thought that are 
unfamiliar. We follow the train of reasoning in a book thus dis- 
tant from us, without perhaps reaching the author’s conclusion; 
we can weigh the force of all the reasuns he gives us, but we can- 
not supply the arguments that he has passed over as too familiar, 
too generally accepted by his readers, to need to be stated. It 
may be said that to us, indeed, all the past is intelligible; it dif- 
fers from our present only in the greatér simplicity of its life and 
ideas; for we stand in the vanguard of the world’s civilization, 
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and we have in our possession all the fruits of which the past con- 
tained but the germ. But, on the other hand, those germs have 
porne very different fruit, according to the character of the soils 
into which they fell, and other nations, at least as advanced in 
their culture as we are, differ very widely from us as to the char- 
acter of that culture. Their forms of thought, their intellectual 
drift, all that constitutes what is special and peculiar in their na- 
tional vocation, are at once an interesting and instructive study to 
the man who comprehends their significance, and a source of sus- 
picion and distrust to the short-sighted who fear an invasion of 
foreign ideas. The difference of national languages reflects, if it 
also exaggerates, these distinctive peculiarities. But even between 
two nations speaking what is substantially the same language— 
such as the English and the American—the underlying and 
subtle, but real distinction of different culture continually 
makes itself felt, and may, in the course of a few centuries, 
in spite of literary interchanges, produce two distinct na- 
tional languages, neither of them fully representing. the pres- 
ent English tongue, but each of them representing deflections 
from it in directions governed by the national spirit. Up to the 
present date, the amount of literary interchange has been so great, 
and the conservative influence of schools and literary models has 
been so strong, that we still speak the Queen’s English—but with 
a difference, as would be seen if the conversation of a group even 
of finely educated persons in London and in Philadelphia were 
put on record and analyzed. Even with identity of vocabulary, 
there is a large element of diversity in the choice of words, the 
frequency of their use, the construction of phrases, etc. 

There is, therefore, a national, as well as a universal, element 
in every nation’s culture; and national education must be in ac- 
cordance with the fact. The study of the national language, and 
of literary models that are at once classical and national, will 
furnish the means of that study. But such a study will not be 
thoroughly intelligent unless it be historical. The finest sense’ of 
what the language is will be developed by contrasting its present 
with its earlier stages. Now English literature, from Beowulf 
down to Milton, represents our language in its earlier historical 
Stages, England has not a whit more claim to it than ourselves. 
The literature since the Restoration is, on the whole, distinctively 
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un-American ; that which precedes it has no characteristics that 
sunder it from our sympathies. 

In that great store-house of literary treasures are an abundance of 
the very finest material for literary and linguistic instruction in 
our schools. Here are books that might well be made our life- 
long friends, were their study to be pursued under competent 
teachers, who could carry us back from the book to the man, and 
make us to see the wisdom and the nobleness of the life that is 
embalmed in the book. And in such a study, no vague generali- 
ties would occupy the student, but the very closest attention to 
words, their living force, their varying history. The secrets of 
life lie hid in words, and blessed is the teacher that can lead us 
to comprehend something of the wonder of these marvels of every- 
day use. To divest us of vulgar wonder at the unusual—to make 
us wonder at the usual, the open secrets of life—not to make us 
master of the manifold instruments of intellectual labor, but to 
enlighten us with the illumination which flashes out of unexpected 
places upon the thoughtful man, schooled or unschooled—this is 
the crown of true culture. 

Our present common school apparatus for linguistic training is 
curiously and ingeniously constructed to make the study as lifeless 
and mechanical as may be. That old torture, the school dictionary, 
is indeed gone. The present generation is privileged to learn 
something of their own language without weeping over the pages 
of Zntick. But the spelling-book, the definer, and the etymology 
have taken its place, each a dreary hortus siccus of sapless and 
murdered words—each a funnel to pour immense verbal informa- 
tion into the youthful mind, without, in the least, awakening that 
mind to mental life and activity. Each is a mere collection of 
facts reached by linguistic students, but does not teach the students 
any method of linguistic study and observation for themselves. 
The success of the student who has mastered such a book can 
only puff him up with with false knowledge. He has learnt, not 
words in their living force and their actual use, but only defini- 
tions—those vraisemblances of things, which in spite of all Bacon’s 
labors, men will persist in substituting for things. 

Alongside these books generally stands an English grammar, 
modeled after some of the worse specimens of Latin grammars. 
A graduate of the University that numbers Lindley Murray among 
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her a/umnt, ought perhaps to deal tenderly with this class of 
books. Their chief fault is their attempt to treat a living lan- 
guage by the severely analytic method that is only possible with 
adead one. They are guilty of linguistic vivisection. ‘The stu- 
dent of their wearisome pages will go on talking bad grammar 
all his life, if he have no better or more practical instruction than 
they give—if he be not instructed by the example of persons who 
speak English correctly, or by the study of English literature. 

The one redeeming book of the series is the reading book, out 
of which the student really learns all that he really knows of the 
words and the grammar of the language. Its usefulness goes so 
far as to cover up the failure of the other books associated with 
it. But it falls far short of what is needed. Its brief and unsatis- 
factory extracts serve almost none of the purposes that a text 
book for literary study should serve. ‘They are not long enough 
to give a satisfactory view of the literary capacity and method, of 
the mental life and vigor of any one writer. They are not step- 
ping stones to that ‘‘ friendship of books,’’ which should be a 
chief end in the study of books. ‘Their fragmentary character 
prevents the student from comprehending the nature and unity of 
a work of art, and entering into its highest beauty; they are— 
some one says—like noses, chins and ears struck from great sta- 
tues, and presented in that form to those who are to be im- 
pressed with the beauty of sculpture. And, lastly, as they spread 
over four or five centuries, and give a comparatively small space to 
each period, they offer no means for the study of the language in 
any one stage. Most of them, indeed, give the smallest space to the 
ante-Restoration period—that which is our especial and equal pos- 
session in the literature of England. 

We have said nothing as yet, and on the principles which 
we have been following, we have comparatively little to say, of 
the physical sciences as a means of education. That they form a 
very valuable and important means of culture to the actual inves. 
tigator, we do not need the evidence of the results to inform us. 
It could not be otherwise. The interpretation of the facts of 
nature, the accounting for those facts by tracing them back to 
causes as yet unknown, the discerning a physical order in the uni- 
verse, is a work that calls for and develops great mental qualities 
in the true scientist. It gives lessons of caution, humility and 
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patience, as well as of keenness of observation and consecutive 
reasoning. Its discipline, could it be extended to all classes of 
students, would be of priceless value. 

But the mistake continually made in the teaching of language 
is far more easily made here,—is indeed almost unavoidable in our 
public schools. We mean that the student is likely to have the 
result of other men’s studies poured into him as with a funnel, as 
a mass of scientific ‘‘information,’’ without learning anything of 
their method, or of the discipline that they obtained in the pur- 
suit of that method. What is in them the most real and valuable 
knowledge, becomes in him a mere phantasm of knowledge—a 
heap of definitions and statements about facts, with which he has 
no practical acquaintance. How far the illustration by speci- 
mens and experiment—were that possible in our public schools— 
might go to make these things real, is hard to say. We certainly 
know of cases in which the results were far from satisfactory—of 
a student of at least average intelligence who did not know sul- 
phur by sight, after a course of chemical study by text-book and 
experiment. 

On the other hand, a large measure of the scientific discipline 
is attainable in the study of language, especially where the riper 
students are thrown to a great'extent upon their own resources, 
by the want of too good an apparatus. Here especialiy the judg- 
ment or understanding, the faculty that distinguishes between 
two probabilities in favor of the more probable, is called into 
exercise. It is but one step further to the social tact that enables 
a man to move freely and with adaptability among his fellow men, 
and that, when combined with charity and courtesy, enables us 
to contribute very greatly tothe happiness of others. Books will 
not teach that ; the mere bookman may be amorose pedant utterly 
devoid of it ; but the study of letters, when made the means to the 
knowledge of men, is the finest introduction to it. The courtesies 
of society have been carried to the highest perfection in those 
countries where linguistic studies were the basis of education. 

One branch of physical science is taught, and taught very 
largely in our schools. The class that can just read has a ‘‘primary”’ 
geography put into its hand, and this small quarto, with its red 
and green maps and cheap wood cuts, is the first step in an as- 
cending series in which ‘‘ secondary,’ “‘ intermediate,’’ ‘‘school,’’ 
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‘«‘physical,’’ and we know not how many others, are higher steps. 
The first notion seems to have been that geography was a branch 
about which everybody ought to know something ; then came the 
natural inference that what was worth doing at all was worth do- 
ing well—and the limit to the thoroughness has been fixed by 
the competition of publishers and book-makers, rather than by 
any just appreciation of the value of the study. ‘‘ We must draw 
the line somewhere, you know;”’ but why it has been drawn short 
of McCulloch’s Geographical Dictionary or the last edition of 
Ritter or Malte Brun,—with the aid of Johnston’s Imperial 
Atlas or the large Atlases of Kiepert and Spruner—would puzzle 
anybody to say on purely educational grounds, and apart from 
the question of expense. . 

There is a limited amount of mental discipline afforded by the 
astronomical conceptions with which the geographies are intro- 
duced. It is worth while to know that the earth holds a place in 
the universe very different from what our sense perceptions would 
lead us to suppose ; and it is likely that students, or at any rate 
the more thoughtful among them, do gather as much from the 
terms in which those facts are stated. But by far the greatest 
part of what is taught under this head in our schools is the merest 
phantasm of knowledge—is rather a deterrent from any farther 
seeking than a help and an impulse to it. And the time spent in 
memorizing the contents of books and maps, in every section 
and class of our publicschools, is for the most part sheer waste. 
The student has no more real knowledge, after he has completed 
the course, than when he began. The facts that he has learned, 
though correct enough in themselves, are lies by implication, in 
that they are put forward as a description of what they do not 
describe. They contain no discipline of the mind. They only 
burden the memory ; and after spending years in learning every 
speck on a large school atlas, the scholar generally spends a few 
more in getting utterly rid of it, and in learning the wisdom of 
the only wise thing that Matthias said in his big book, Zhe Pur- 
suits of Literature, viz: ‘* Dare to be ignorant of many things.’’ 
It is said that a gentleman who fell in with one of our school-boys 
offered him ‘‘ a quarter,’’ if he would tell him the names of all 
the capitals in Europe. It was done, and quickly. ‘‘ Now,’’ said 
the gentleman, ‘‘I will give you another quarter, if you will tell 
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me whether they are animals or vegetables,’’ ‘‘ Animals,’’ was 
the ready and confident answer. 

Our teaching of this subject has hitherto, it is said, illustrated 
the saying of the wise man that ‘‘a fool’s eyes are in the ends of 
the earth.’’ Without absolutely discarding the teaching of earth 
knowledge, we might profitably take much of the time devoted to 
it to teach the students neighborhood-knowledge. The knowledge 
which is capable of verification, which stimulates the observant 
faculties, which discloses to the mind the wonderful and admira- 
ble things of common life, will be much more likely to be the 
starting point of a life-long devotion to the pursuit of knowledge, 
than a mass of notions that connect themselves in no way with the 
child’s actual life. The geology of his native district, its relation 
to the isothermal lines and other general geographical facts, its 
meteorology, above all its natural history of every sort, would be 
at once interesting and valuable to the young mind, to which life 
is not yet divested of wonder and surprises, but may speedily be 
so divested when it is puffed up with the vanity of an unreal know- 
ingness. Real knowledge, just because it brings with it the per- 
ception of its own limits—actual contact with facts, just because 
it is seen to be but the handling of the outermost fringe of fact— 
never breeds vanity and ostentation in the human mind. All real 
illumination, in things scientific as in things spiritual, wiil humble 
and subdue its recipient. And such a course of study as we here 
suggest will be at once of practical use to the student, and will so 
clearly indicate its own limits, as to check the vanity that so often 
characterizes those who have received but a smattering of a great 
number of the ‘‘ologies.” It will be in the line of the providen- 
tial purpose that ordinarily connects each life so closely and ex- 
clusively with some single spot of earth. It will give opportuni- 
ties for getting some of the discipline as well as the results of 
science, by associating scientific knowledge with actual experi- 
ence. 

The mathematical sciences furnish a most valuable means of men- 
tal discipline, when taught scientifically; but, as taught in our 
public schools with a view to commercial practice, their value is 
very greatly diminished. They represent the universal element 
in culture, as distinguished from the national and the local, repre- 
sented by language and the scientific training above proposed. 
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They are the discipline of that which is universal in man, his rea- 
son, the faculty that deals not with probabilities, but with certain 
and unquestionable truths. Of themselves, and when unaccom- 
panied by linguistic study, they are rather dangerous than benefi- 
cial; the mere mathematician lives in a world of ascertained 
premises, and is likely to be the most unpractical of men when he 
has to deal with our actual world of uncertain premises. He has 
reason at the expense of judgment, and the higher quality is at a 
loss in the absence of the lower; ‘‘the head cannot say to the 
feet, ‘I have no need of you.’’’ But mathematical discipline 
gives a man a sense of belonging to a world of fact and reality, 
whose truths depend upon no man's trowing, that is not imparted 
by any other merely intellectual pursuit. 

What is with us the first branch of mathematics, the science 
of pure arithmetic, furnishes an excellect exercise for the analytical 
power. But as actually pursued, pure arithmetic is carried but a 
very short way, and then the student is required to apply his 
knowledge to supposed cases in commercial arithmetic. Years 
that might have been well employed in the practice of the mental 
analysis of numbers, in the study of roots, powers, series and 
logarithims, are really spent in memorizing and applying com- 
mercial rules, with which, as business men tell me, our counting- 
houses dispense utterly. Elaborate round-about ways of comput- 
ing questions, which the business man solves by reference to a 
printed table, are taught ad nauseam, while the mental alertness 
in dealing with numbers generally, which would be of the 
first value in practical life, is but very slightly cultivated, and 
only upon the simpler problems. In fact the only hard and valua- 
ble piece of work in pure arithmetic that the student has to en- 
counter is the multipllcation table, which very absurdly stops at 
“‘ twelve times twelve,” but might, as the years went on, be very 
usefully carried on much farther—say four or five times as far. 

On the other hand, the synthetical branches of mathematics, 
especially geometry, when taught at all, are very unnecessarily post- 
poned to an advanced period. Geometry is the best introduction 
to Algebra, but is always taught after Algebra, thus reversing both 
the historical and the mental order of these studies. 

How far the mathematical course should be carried, is hard to 
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say. Forsome it should, perhaps, stop at arithmetic and geome- 
try; minds that are deficient in analytical power will find these 
two about as much as they can learn with relish, which isa 
large part of diligence, in the true sense of the latter word. 
Others might, when ‘‘commercial’’ rubbish is once cleared away, 
be carried as far as the calculus, even in our grammar schools, 
and this result as a first step to the higher technical training would 
be exceedingly valuable. 

The relation of national education tothe jural and the industrial 
state will occupy another paper. 








ETCHING AND ETCHERS. 


‘“« The central idea of etching is the free expression of purely artistic thought.” 

—Hamerton. 

O no portion of his art treasures does the print collector refer 

with greater interest or more lively enthusiasm than the folios 
allotted to Etchings—origina/ Etchings. 

While entirely and thoroughly appreciating the importance of 
works by the master spirits of the burin, both as sources of pleas- 
ure and as teachers and refiners, yet such is the charm attending 
the examination and study of original designs, when transferred 
to the metal by the hands of men whose names are surrounded by 
the halo which genius can alone impart, that the eye never grows 
tired, nor does the mind become weary in contemplating them. 

There is a freedom and ease so inseparable to the intelligent 
execution of the needle,—so different from the studied exactness 
of the graver,—the thoughts of the etcher seem so immediately 
carried out and expressed, and the aim of art to conceal art is so 
completely arrived at, that we are left to search for and enjoy the 
idea, without any feeling of handicraft, and become as it were 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit and intention of the work be- 
fore us. 

Etching, as a process for the ornamentation of metal surfaces, 
was practiced as early as the middle of the fourteenth century. 
As to who first employed it for the purpose of taking impressions, 
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authorities are in doubt, but to Albrecht Durer, of Niirnberg, 
we owe the first important works, not commensurate, however, in 
success with the results obtained by him with the graver. Of his 
pieces, of which he etched some nine, ‘‘The Virgin and Child”’ 
and a ‘‘St. Jerome,’’ dated 1512, are considered the most sat- 
isfactory. 

The practice may be described shortly as follows: A cleaned 
plate of polished copper is covered with a varnishy protecting 
layer called ‘‘etching ground.’’ To this the design is either 
transferred or drawn at once, or worked out on the ground with 
the aid of the etching point or needle. This point—a stout piece 
of steel wire, varying in thickness, inserted in a handle—removes 
the ground from the metal plate wherever it works or passes, thus 
exposing the plate to the action of an acid when poured over it, 
as it actually is in the next stage of the process. A low wall of 
wax having been built up along the margin of the plate, dilute 
nitrous acid is poured over the latter. This stage is called biting 
in. The acid coming into immediate contact with the copper, 
where the etching-needle has scraped away the ground as it traced 
out the design, eats away or corrodes out the metal more or less 
deeply, the stronger the acid and the longer time it is allowed to 
remain. Where the ground has not been removed by the needle, 
the acid cannot act upon the plate. Thus, where it has been taken 
away, the design remains bitten into the copper, and visible as 
soon as the remains of the acid and etching ground are cleared 
off. The plate is then inked, and an impression or proof obtained 
as from other engraved objects. 

In addition to the action of the acid, the dry point—so termed 
from no acid following its use—is brought into requisition, pro- 
ducing more or less of what is known as burr. This burr, during 
the process of printing, gives off rich velvety gradations to the 
impression. The burr is, in fact, the ridge of the copper material 
thrown up by the dry point on the left edge of the furrow, as the 
instrument cuts its way through the metal, which, catching and 
retaining the ink in a peculiar manner, protects a certain margin 
of smooth copper against the operation of the printer’s hands 
when wiping the plate. The ink remains on this smooth copper, 
but passes away from the burr with a delicate gradation, giving a 
peculiar softness to the line. 
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To the painters of the Italian school we are indebted for many 
beautiful and interesting specimens of the art. Parmigiano (the 
first Italian etcher), distinguished by his tasteful arrangement of 
subject, and spirit and animation of design; Annibale Carracci, 
for taste and correctness of drawing; Guido Reni, for beauty and 
freedom of style; Della Bella, for facility of execution and bril- 
liancy of effect; Ribera, for knowledge of anatomy and careful 
finish of extremities; and Claude, the inimitable Claude, French 
by birth, Italian by art, in whose landscapes, according to a late 
writer, ‘‘the firmament is pure, the earth smiling, and the sea 
calm, radiant, hardly moving under the evening breeze.”’ 

But to see the process carried to its utmost extent, and exhibit- 
ing its greatest powers, we must turn to the Northern schools; and 
there, like a central light, shines forth the genius of a Rembrandt 
—the Prince of Etchers—‘‘ the Shakespeare of the art.’’ Such was 
his command of all the means and appliances of the art—seem- 
ingly creating them at will—such was his truth and simplicity of 
composition, and wonderful effect of light and shade, that whether 
touching the most homely or translating the most spiritual sub- 
jects, he stands alone. Straining after no ideal, he represented 
things as he saw and felt them, and despite of his uncouth draw- 
ing and intense, often harsh, individuality, his works, with hardly 
an exception—and they number some 350 pieces—invite the 
closest study, and reveal at every turn fresher and greater qualities. 
Preéminent alike in landscape, portraiture, history and Scripture, 
his productions are common ground of admiration for all, and 
language seems to have been exhausted in expressing the enthus- 
iasm and reverence in which they are held. 

And why is this? From whence comes the charm which attracts 
alike the indifferent and enthralls the most cultivated? It is mind 
speaking to mind, heart to heart, soul to soul. It is this: that 
throughout all the works of Rembrandt there comes to meet us 
earnest truth, deep feeling, intense devotion. Careless of detail, 
careless of mechanical dexterity, the great loving heart of the 
artist appeals to us, his earnestness of purpose controls us, and his 
depth of devotion elevates us. Witness the impressive treatment 
of subject in ‘‘The Hundred Guelder Piece,’’ Christ Healing the 
Sick. Here is no beauty of form, no elevation of feature, no 
grandeur of style, but Christ human, surrounded by humanity, 
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heals, not by the greatness of awe, not by the power of intellect, 
but by that abounding love and sympathy for the wretched and 
weary so strangely revealed by the few short strokes of the master 
hand. And by their faith were they saved ! 

And again, what delicacy, thoughtful delicacy, in the ‘‘Abraham 
sending away Hagar and Ishmael ;’’ what dignity of command in 
“The raising of Lazarus,’’ as we almost hear the words pro- 
nounced, ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth!’’ how sublime in composition 
the ‘‘ Ecce Homo,”’ and how touching in expression ‘‘ The Death 
of the Virgin.”’ 

In landscape how easy and simple! in portraiture how truthful 
and natural! ‘The Burgomaster Six’’ stands completely absorbed 
in his reading ; Sylvius, the minister, calmly and thoughtfully ex- 
pounds the Book of Life; Bonus, the physician, deliberates on 
the case of the patient he has just left, while his own mother sits 
the personification of revered age. 

Other Dutch and Flemish painters have left us many cherished 
productions of the needle. Look at the vigor and energy of the 
Vandyck portraits, careless in execution, but spirited and delicate 
in touch ; while the natural composition, dexterous management 
of chiar-oscuro and free needle of an Ostade render even the 
rudest ‘boors interesting. In animal life, Paul Potter for the spirit 
and truthfulness of his designs, Berghem for elegance of feeling 
and clearness of atmosphere, and Karl du Jardin for delicacy of 
taste and manipulation, have never been equaled; while in land- 
scape, what can be more agreeable than the distances and soft 
sunny atmospheres of a Both, and the exquisite foliage of a War- 
terloo. In the English school we have Turner—not a pure etcher— 
but of whose combination of mezzotint with etching, Hamerton, a 
practical writer, affirms that ‘‘on all technical points in the appli- 
cation of artistic judgment to method, his results are so sound and 
safe as to be beyond criticism,’’ Wilkie with his two or three 
etchings of first-rate quality, Francis Seymour Haden, and Cruik- 
shank, whose originality and wit are universally recognized. 

The French school gives us the genius and wit of Callot; Bois- 
sieu, ‘‘the master of vulgar imitation ;’’ Calame, full of truth and 
sentiment ; Jacquemart, that most marvelous etcher of still life, and 
Charles Jacque, simple and pure in feeling ; while Lalanne, knighted 
for his qualities as an etcher, Daubigny, Corot, Veyrassatt, Meis- 
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sonier and the talented young Spaniard Fortuny, stamp on the 
copper their well-known individual characteristics. 

Of professional etchers, those who do not originate on the cop- 
per, but reproduce the works or translate the paintings of others, 
we have two shining lights—George Frederick Schmidt, of the 
last century, who etched a number of plates after Rembrandt’s 
pictures, with much taste and excellence of execution, and Leo- 
pold Flameng, of our own day, who is par excellence THE profes- 
sionaletcher. Flameng’s power of copying the etchings of Rem- 
brandt is so exhaustive, that he seems to have at some time or 
other actually dissected that master’s plates, and got at the very 
anatomy of the great etcher’s mode of procedure. His copy of 
the famous ‘‘Hundred Guelder Piece’’ is in all respects a most 
marvelous imitation of the original. He has not only seized the 
spirit and intense feeling of the design, but almost given us the 
exact technic of the master. His last production, a translation 
of Rembrandt’s renowned picture ‘‘The Night Watch,”’ is, for 
faithful rendering and admirable execution, one of the finest ex- 
amples of professional etching extant. 

In conclusion, much of the interest imparted to the plate of the 
landscape engraver is due to the point and acid, this process often 
forming the entire groundwork or outline of the design. Nov other 
form of engraving can so truthfully render the characteristics of 
foliage, the flow of water, the moving cloud, and general texture ; 
add to this the tasteful use of the graver for finishing and giving 
solidity to parts, and we have the perfect work of this branch of 


line engraving. W. S. BAKER. 
Nov. 16, 1874. 





THE GERMAN PROTEST AGAINST SLAVERY IN 1688. 


N article, entitled ‘‘ The First Anti-Slavery Protest,’’ appeared 

in the July number of this monthly, and was copied and 
endorsed in the October issues of Zhe Friend, in corroboration of 
which there was printed in the latter an article called ‘‘ The First 
Germantown Friends.’’ As both these articles are in substance 
criticisms of the opinions expressed in a book privately printed by 
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myself in January, 1874, I have been urged to answer them.: An 
opportunity has been courteously afforded me by the manager of 
this periodical to be heard in defense of my views, and I ask that 
the same kindness may be extended by the editor of Zhe Friend, 
and the following copied into its columns : 

In the Potts Memorial, after devoting several pages to correct- 
ing what I considered an error that had crept into history, I re- 
mark : 

‘‘ The writer has been actuated only by a desire to make known 
the truth, in which wish she is confident Friends themselves will 
be the first to unite with her; for while that society cannot claim 
so early a record ‘ against the traffic of men-body,’ as the German- 
English quaintly expresses it, yet this very protest may have been 
the seed which, more than half a century afterwards, blossomed 
into the rule forbidding members of Meeting to hold their fellow- 
beings in bondage.’’ p. 17. 

I had hoped that this courteous sentence would disarm the hos- 
tility of the peaceable sect called Quakers, but I should have 
remembered the warlike array of that respectable body against the 
great English historian who had dared to print his belief that Penn 
was a man of like passions as other courtiers of the seventeenth 
century. After such a precedent, how could I hope to escape 
censure—a mere wanderer on the shore of history, preserving a 
few pebbles of local interest, gathered with care and labor, it is 
true, and offered without doubt of their accuracy. 

In Zhe Friend I am accused of being ‘‘led by prejudice or 
other motives.’’ May not prejudice be more appropriately attrib- 
uted to those who will listen to no other side than theirown? In 
denying ‘‘ the accepted opinion of writers without close investiga- 
tion of facts,’’ do not they take the opinions of others without 
searching for facts? which I have endeavored to do from original 
sources. That I have ‘‘ attacked a well established point in the 
early history of our State, assigning her (my) supposition as reason 
for denying their authenticity,’’ I would ask where and by whom 
has this point of history been established? There is a fable of the 
Lion and the Painter, and it is well to remember that the early 
history of Pennsylvania has been written by Quakers. In fine, I 
am gravely informed that had I read the document as printed in 
The Friend, 1844, I could not have made such assertions. 
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It is a little singular that reading the protest in that very edi- 
tion, without heeding the Quaker introduction, first raised doubts 
in my mind regarding its accepted paternity, and afterwards a 
wondering surprise that any one could question the fact that it 
was addressed /o Friends, reminding them of their individual and 
corporate sin against Christianity and humanity. How unfair 
this critique upon my want of research is, may be proved by the 
fact that p. 395 of the Potts Memorial I refer the ‘‘ curious reader’’ 
to the protest (which had been crowded out of my book) as already 
printed in three books easily accessible, and one of them Zhe 
Friend. Jhad even endeavored to obtain the original for the 
purpose of giving a correct copy, and had applied to the widow 
of Nathan Kite,’ for it; she stated her belief that it was accurately 
printed in Zhe Friend, so that version I had taken for my own 
use. As many of the readers of this magazine may not have 
either of the above works at hand, and knowing that one of the 
greatest proofs of my ‘‘ opinion’’ is the document itself, I give it 
here, only omitting the introduction by Nathan Kite, copied from 
the October number of Zhe Friend, which is a careful reprint of 
the edition of 1844. 

The original was accidentally found thirty years ago among the 
Records of Friends; apparently it had passed out of the knowl- 
edge of the Society. 

From Zhe Friend, 1st mo. 13th, 1844. 

The paper from which this is taken is the original. At the foot 
of the address, John Hart, the clerk of the Monthly Meeting, has 
made his minute, and the paper having been then forwarded to 
the Quarterly Meeting, has received a few lines from Anthony 
Morris, the clerk of that body, to introduce it to the Yearly Meet- 
ing, to which it was then directed. N. 

This is to the Monthly Meeting held at Richard Worrell’s. 


These are the reasons why we are against the traffic of men- 
body, as followeth. Is there any that would be done or handled 
at this manner? viz., to be sold or made a slave for all the time 
of his life? How fearful and faint-hearted are many on sea, when 





1In my diary, under date of Philadelphia, Tuesday, May 28th, 1872, “ called 
on Mrs. Nathan Kite to ask if she had the original protest found by her hus- 
band among the Quaker records. She said she gave all his papers to the meet- 
ing, and advised me to inquire of the clerk of the meeting, to whom I applied, 
and he knew not where it was.” 
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they see a strange vessel,—being afraid it should be a Turk, and 
they should be taken, and sold for slaves into Turkey. Now what 
is this better done, than Turks do? Yea, rather is it worse for 
them, which say they are Christians; for we hear that the most 
part of such negers are brought hither against their will and con- 
sent, and that many of them are stolen. Now, though they are 
black, we cannot conceive there is more liberty to have them 
slaves, as [than] it is to have other white ones. There is a saying, 
that we shall do to all men like as we will be done ourselves ; 
making no difference of what generation, descent or color they 
are. And those who steal or robb men, and those who buy or 
purchase them, are they not all alike? Here is liberty of con- 
science, which is right and reasonable ; here ought to be likewise 
liberty of the body, except of evil-doers, which is another case. 
But to bring men hither, or to rob and sell them against their 
will, we stand against. In Europe there are many oppressed for 
conscience sake ; and here there are those oppressed which are of 
a black colour. And we who know that men must not commit 
adultery,—some do commit adultery zz others, separating wives 
from their husbands and giving them to others; and some sell 
the children of these poor creatures to other men. Ah! do con- 
sider well this thing, you who do it, if you would be done at this 
manner? and if it is done according to Christianity? You sur- 
pass Holland and Germany in this thing. This makes an ill 
report in all those countries of Europe, where they hear of [it], 
that the Quakers do here handel men as they handel there the 
cattle. And for that reason some have no mind or inclination to 
come hither. And who shall maintain this your cause, or plead 
for it? Truly we cannot do so, except you shall inform us better 
hereof, viz., that Christians have liberty to practice these things. 
Pray, what thing in the world can be done worse towards us, than 
if men should rob or steal us away, and sell us for slaves to strange 
countries ; separating husbands from their wives and children. 
Being now this is not done in the manner we would be done at 
[by] therefore we contradict, and are against this traffic of men- 
body. And we who profess that it is not lawful to steal, must, 
likewise, avoid to purchase such things as are stolen, but rather 
help to stop this robbing and stealing if possible. And such men 
ought to be delivered out of the hands of the robbers, and set free 
as in Europe.?_ Then is Pennsylvania to have a good report, in- 
stead it hath nowa bad one for this sake in other countries. 
Especially whereas the Europeans are desirous to know in what 
manner the Quakers do rule in their province ;—and most of 
them do look upon us with an envious eye. But if this is done 
, Well, what shall we say is done evil ? 





*Alluding probably to the abolition of the old feudal system. 
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If once these slaves (which they say are so wicked and stubborn 
men) should join themselves,—fight for their freedom,—and 
handel their masters and mistresses as they did handel them be. 
fore ; will these masters and mistresses take the sword at hand 
and war against these poor slaves, like, we are able to believe, 
some will not refuse todo; or have these negers not as much 
right to fight for their freedom, as you have to keep them slaves? 

Now consider well this thing, if it is good or bad? And in 
case you find it to be good to handel these blacks at that manner, 
we desire and require you hereby lovingly, that you may inform 
us herein, which at this time never was done, viz., that Christians 
have such a liberty to do so. To the end we shall [may] be 
satisfied in this point, and satisfy likewise our good friends and 
acquaintances in our native country, to whom it is a terror, or 
fearful thing, that men should be handelled so in Pennsylvania. 

This is from our meeting at Germantown, held y° 18 of the 2 
month, 1688, to be delivered to the Monthly Meeting at Richard 
Worrell’s. 

Garret henderich 
derick up de graeff 
Francis daniell Pastorius 
Abraham jr. Den graef. 

At our Monthly Meeting at Dublin, y° 30—2 mo., 1688, we 
having inspected y® matter, above mentioned, and considered of 
it, we find it so weighty that we think it not expedient for us to 
meddle with it here, but do rather commit it to y° consideration 
of y° Quarterly Meeting; y°® tenor of it being neaily related to 
y® Truth. 

On behalf of y° Monthly Meeting, 
Signed, P. Jo. Hart. 

This, above mentioned, was read in our Quarterly Meeting at 
Philadelphia, the 4 of y® 4th mo. ’88, and was from thence re- 
commended to the Yearly Meeting, and the above said Derick, 
and the other two* mentioned therein, to present y® above said 
meeting, it being a thing of too great a weight for this meeting 
to determine. 

Signed by order of y® Meeting. 
ANTHONY Morris. 

I am told that I have a ‘‘theory,’’ a term given to an opinion 
unsupported by facts. Though applied in derision, I accept the 
term under protest, and before proceeding further will define my 
position, that the candid reader may judge whether this baseless 
fabric of a theory has been overthrown by unanswerable arguments 


leaving ‘‘little to be said’’ in my behalf; or whether unfair criti- , 





8There were three others signed it. 
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cism on garbled extracts cannot be met by undeniable facts. As 
my critics have seen fit to dispense with courtesy, I ask only a fair 
field and no favor, except, if it be possible, unprejudiced readers. 

It is stated in the protest that slavery as practiced by the Quakers 
of Pennsylvania, ‘‘ makes an ill report in all those countries of 
Europe, where they hear of it,’’ and ‘‘ for that reason some have no 
mind to come hither.’’ We are told by these words that letters had 
come from the German company, and from old neighbors in the 
Fatherland, asking an explanation of the singular fact, that while all 
men were allowed liberty of conscience in Pennsylvania, black men 
were deprived of personal freedom. The subject had evidently been 
freely and fully discussed by the Germans, and I can see them 
gathering together after service in their ‘‘ Kirchlein’’ and decid- 
ing how to inform their Quaker neighbors, in a loving Christian 
manner, of the great sin of which they were guilty. The protest 
drawn up by their revered head and ruler, Pastorius, is read to 
them, and is signed by Derick op den Graef, as the elder burgess ; 
when the records of 1688 are examined, no doubt the name of 
Abraham his brother, and that of Gerhard Hendricks, will be 
found among those who held the offices of the two burgesses ; per- 
haps the original document of the patent of Penn to Germantown, 
dated London, August 12, 1689, may contain these names, as 
Watson says it does that of Pastorius and Derick op den Graef, as 
two of the highest officers. This date is within a few months of 
the protest, if we consider the three or four months that must 
have elapsed between the time the persons were designated in this 
country to have their names filled into the patent in England, so 
that we know in 1688, the year of the protest, Germantown had a 
corporate existence. If it should appear that Gerhard Hendricks 
was one of the family of Ritter Hendrick, of Amsterdam, a dis- 
tinguished partner of the German company, it would give addi- 
tional force to my opinion that the protest was the expression of 
the feelings of the German colony against slavery, and as such 
signed by their rulers for the ‘‘commonalty.’’ Had ‘our meet- 
ing at Germantown’’ been a Friends’ meeting, the protest would 
have taken the form of a resolution, passed meeting, and been 
signed by the clerk, and as a matter of custom been carried up to 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly meeting, in due course of business. 
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‘That Pastorius was not only a member, but one in full unity 
with his Friends, is clearly evinced by Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting appointing him and two other of the original signers of 
the Protest, representatives to the Yearly Meeting, to deliver it on 
their—the Quarterly Meeting’s—behalf.’’— Zhe Friend. 

How the fact that Pastorius was in ‘‘ full unity with Friends is 
clearly evinced’ by the statement on the Protest, that ‘the 
above said Derick and the other ¢wo mentioned therein’’ are 
appointed to deliver it to the yearly meeting,I can not see. Pas- 
torius’ name is not mentioned, and who is to tell us whether his 
or one of the other two is the one omitted; so little attention 
seemed to have been paid to it by the Quakers that they hardly 
noticed the number of men who signed it. They desired to 
strangle the poor litthe German bantling in its infancy and 
carelessly said: ‘‘ Let its sponsors present it to the Yearly Meet- 
ing ; we will have nothing to do with, it !’’ And so after a feeble 
existence of two or three months, tossed about from pillar to post, 
it was quietly buried and slept soundly in its grave for more than 
a century and a half. 

‘* The Quakers,’’ says the July article, p. 496, ‘‘ are no longer 
to plume themselves with feathers that belong to entirely different 
birds :’’ how they ever considered themselves entitled to wear this 
borrowed plumage, passes my knowledge! Like the jay in the 
fable, the time will come, if not now, when it will be plucked 
from them feather by feather ; I assert that in claiming this pro- 
test as their own, the Quakers are shining in borrowed plumage. 
If formerly it was ignorance, it is now a willful perversion of facts, 
if they take a particle of the credit due to four Germans, not one 
of whom is proved to have been a Friend at that time. The glory 
belongs to the German colony, inasmuch as it dared, in its official 
capacity, to warn the prosperous English Quakers of the shameful 
spectacle they presented to European eyes in handling men like 
cattle, which even the feudal system of the middle ages in all its 
severity had not equaled. 

I am told in the PENN MONTHLY, p. 497: 

‘Tf it could be established, for instance, that no Quaker meet- 


ing was organized in Germantown at that period, there would be 
some ground on which to argue: but unfortunately for Mrs. 
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James’s theory, there is documentary evidence that such a meeting 
existed, at least one year before the adoption of the protest. The 
records of the Abington Meeting expressly state that in 1687 
Quaker meetings were held in Germantown. The entry of, the 
31 of 1 mo. 1687 is this: ‘ Resolved to hold monthly meetings at 
the house of Richard Morrell, jr.,’ at Dublin.”’ 


It is unfortunate for my reviewers that the protest is addressed 
to this meeting held at the house of Richard Worrell (three times 
is this word misprinted Morrell in the July article, the same sort 
of error that crept into my book, as Zremulendos for Tremulanten, 
to which attention is there directed). Is it possible that any one 
who has ever read the Protest of 1688 doubts the existence of 
this meeting? though many may not know that it is proved 
beyond a doubt by my critics that it was the first meeting estab- 
lished at Germantown, and it seems to me most fortunate for 
my ‘‘theory’’ that they acknowledge this; but I quote part of 
the above record on page 15 of the Potts Memorial to prove that 
the German meeting was not a Quaker meeting, the Germans 
having built a church and of course worshiped in it two years 
previous ; for, if there is any force in language, ‘‘our meeting 
at Germantown’’ from which the Protest emanated, does not mean 
the meeting held at Richard Worrell’s, to which it was “‘ to be de- 
livered.’’ In the July article, p. 496, the ‘‘ to’’ is omitted in the 
sentence, ‘‘ This is 4o the monthly meeting held at Richard Wor- 
rell’s,’’ it is to be hoped through inadvertence ; so that the writer 
really says, ‘* This is the monthly meeting held at Richard Wor- 
rell’s,’’ which is calulated to mislead the reader, and in connec- 
tion with the line of argument followed in the article regarding 
that as the first Quaker Meeting in Germantown, I fear that many 
of its readers would infer that the Protest emanated from that 
meeting instead of being addressed Zo it—just as the error has 
crept into history that it came /vom Quakers, instead of being 
addressed Zo them by four Germans, three of whom had lived four 
‘years among Quakers in Pennsylvania; of the fourth, Garret 
Hendricks, there is no evidence given that he belonged to a 
family persecuted in Germany for their adherence to the tenets of 
Fox, except that he came over in the same ship with Jacob Shoe- 
maker in 1685. Iam aware that a family of Hendricks in Ger- 
many were intimate with the founder of Quakerism there, for 
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Peter Hendricks* is mentioned as acting as his interpreter in 
1677.° 

While not denying that Gerhard Hendricks may have belonged 
to the Quaker family, I will bring forward the following reasons 
for saying that it isa mooted point ; first, Hendricks is a very com- 
mon German name ; secondly, two families bearing it were settled 
in Pennsylvania® before Penn’s arrival ; thirdly, Pastorius, in one 
of his letters, 1697, informing his father of the present survivors of 
the German Company in Frankfort-on-the-Main, Lubeck, Bremen, 
Magdeburg, one in each town, adds ‘‘ especially my true and good 
friend Ritter Hendricks, living at the Keysers Graft at Amster- 
dam, will not fail to receive my good father’s letters and forward 
them to me.”’ 

‘¢ Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ? ’’ 

Although the writer in Zhe Friend, endorses wholesale the arti- 
cle of this magazine for July, surely he does not see that he proves 
what that denies, viz: my supposition that the first Quaker Meet- 
ing House was built on the land conveyed by Jacob Shoemaker. 

‘« A new meeting house presupposes the existence of a previous 
one. Mrs. James suggests that one might have been built on the 
three perches given by Jacob Schumacker, in 1693, for that purpose, 
but mention is made nowhere that such a house was really erected, 
while we know from Pastorius’ own narrative, (Description of Penn- 
sylvania, p. 34,) that a place of worship—though a very humble one 
—was built in 1686, a fact which should not have been questionea 
in the note on page 15 of the Potts Memorial.’’—-Penn Monthly p. 498. 

**In a deed dated rst mo. 4, 1690, Abraham Isaac op den Gref 
conveyed two lots to Jacob Schumacker—and in 1693 he conveyed 
them to Friends. In the deed of conveyance, which is still extant, 





4See Fox’s Works, in several large volumes, 


5 Gerhard Heinricks had lots 8 and 9 on the east side of the Main street, 
about one-third of the way up, while the two opposite lots were held by the 
Frankfort Company. 

The second third of the street is about lot 20, which, with the half lot next 
it, was also reserved by the Company on the east side, while Zurian Hartsfelder, 
who we do know was largely interested in the affairs of the Company, held the 
opposite lots. This would prove something in support of my supposition that 
Heinrick may have been of the family of Ritter Heinricks, if not actually the 
same person ; also the fact that his name does not appear among those who 
asked to be naturalized in 1691, nor is afterwards referred to, as far as I can 
learn, in the Germantown records. 


6 See Journal of Dankers & Sluyter, 1679. 
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I find these words: ‘Being fifty acres or a whole lot (three 
perches square, next to Jacob Isaacs Van Bebber only excepted, 
which the said Jacob Schumacker heretofore hath granted and 
conveyed unto the Quakers, so called, for their meeting place, and 
are always to be fenced by the owners thereof. )’ 

‘This larger lot is still—a portion of it—held by the German- 
town Preparative Meeting, and is the ground on which their 
present mecting house and school houses stand. The wording of 
the exception would show that the small lot was then in the occu- 
pation of the Society, and if there was, as the deed evidently implies, 
a building on the lot, the wording of the subscription paper in 
1703, ‘ Zo builda new meeting house,’ will be readily explained. 
Most of the first houses were humble ones of logs, and a few years 
would bring the necessity for a more substantial structure. The 
size of the meeting house yard, where the building erected in 
1705 stood, corresponds quite nearly with the lot mentioned by 
Jacob Schumacker in the deed quoted above. 

‘“* The house erected in 1705 was of stone, and if I am right in 
supposing it occupied the site of an older and more primitive 
structure, we have the twelve years preceding its building readily 
accounted for, and the supposition that Friends, for the frst seven, 
worshiped in private dwellings, will cover the whole time.’’— Zhe 
Friend, October. 


That I ever questioned the building of a place of worship by 
Pastorius, is a fancy of the writer, who quotes p. 15 of the AZemo- 
rialto prove it; this is a note to an extract from the records in 
the exact words, as follows: ‘*‘ At a Court of Record held at 
Germantown, 2oth day, 11th month, 1693, Jacob Schumacker 
delivered to the people called Quakers, a deed containing three 
perches square for a meeting house.’’ 

“The note is as follows: Dr. Seidensticker says, in an account 
printed in the Penn Monthly, January and Febuary, 1872, that the 


first meeting house was built in 1686. How can this be, when the 
lots were not divided until 1689 ?”’ 


I had called Pastorius’ building a church, and was trying to 
prove that lots could not have been bought or sold or a "conveyance 
given forthe purpose of a Quaker, meeting house until they were 
divided ; but the German company, of which Pastorius was the 
head, could and did set apart a lot and build on it a church. 

The Friend is as confident as I was, that the Quakers for the 
first seven years worshiped in private houses, and has even 


™ The settlers built their houses before that date, on lots of three acres, but 
I am informed that actual deeds were not given until 1689. 
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pointed out where several of these stood. Only a few weeks ago, 
I visited the remains of the original wall of Tennis Kunder’s 
house, which he describes as standing opposite Manheim street. 
Why am I condemned for making a statement which he corrob- 
orates? Why did the German Quakers hold their meetings for 
seven long years in Friends’ houses, if they had a meeting house in 
the centre of the town, built in 1686? Why is not the place and 
site of this church pointed out in the very elaborate account of 
‘The first Germantown Friends’ and their meeting places? 
Because Pastorius was not a Quaker when he came here, and his 
church was not a Friends’ meeting house. Let us turn to his 
own narrative and give the German words: ~ 


‘‘Wir haben allhier zu Germanton Anno 1686 ein Kirchlein fiir 
die Gemeinde gebauet, darbey aber nicht auf dusserliches grosses 
stein Gebaude gesehen, sondern dass der Tempel Gottes (welcher wir 
Glaubige selbst sind) gebauet werde, und wir allesamt heilig und 
unbefleckt seyn mégen.”’ Pp. 34. 

‘« We have built here at Germantown, Anno 1686, a little church 
for the community, but not a great stone building to be looked at, 
but that the temple of God (which we believers are) may be alto- 
gether holy and pure.”’ 


No one surely can go back of this statement, and the inference 
is that the church was a smad/ stone building like many of the other 
early houses of Germantown. One who has ready access to all the 
records of Friends should easily point out the site of this church, 
if it was, as the article in the PENN MonrHuty asserts, a Quaker 
meeting-house. Why does Zhe Friend, in its very particular 
mention of the first Quaker meeting-houses in Germantown, ne- 
glect to allude in the most distant manner to the little stone 
church of 1686, built by those whom he so confidently calls ‘‘ our 
German Friends?’’ My ‘‘theory”’ is, that this building stood in 
front of the sixth lot, which is described as near the middle of the 
town. If my Germantown critic would search among old deeds, 
as the following shows that I have done, some additional light 
might be thrown upon the subject. 


‘“To all to whom these presents shall come, the now Bailiff, 
Burgess and Commonalty of Germ" in the County of Phil. and Pro- 
vince of Penn send greeting— : 

“« Whereas the first settlers of Germ" aforesaid, Anno Dom. 1683, 
have laid out and reserved before the sixth lot on the wes¢ side of 
the said town one acre of land for a market, town house, burying 
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place, and other public buildings, uses and behoofs whatsoever, the 
said sixth lot then being the midst or centre of the aforesaid 
town, and for as much as afterwards the then Bailiff, Burgess and 
Commonalty of the said town, by a certain deed under their hands 
and seals bearing date the 3d day of the frs¢ month called March 
in the year 1692, have granted and exchanged to and with Paul 
Wulf one quarter of the aforesaid and one acre of land for and in 
consideration of one whole acre, whereof one half an acre is sit- 
uate on the east side of said town and the other half on the west 
side of the same town, as by said deed more fully appears.’’ 

This document proves false, as will also another, the last sen- 
tence in the following paragraph, copied from the PENN MonTHLY 


article, pp. 497, 498: 

“That there shall be a general meeting movable at the four 
several places, viz: at Germantown the last 4 day of the month, 
next ensuing, and the next to be at Byberry the last 4 day of the 
month, the next to be at Oxford on the last 3 day of the month, 
and the next shall be at the house of Richard Stoll the Elder on 
the last 5th day of the month.’’ It would seem, therefore, to be 
a mere caprice to deny that the Germantown ‘ meeting’ to which 
Pastorius belonged, was a Quaker meeting. There is no particle 
of evidence for Mrs. James’s assertion: ‘‘ Zhe Church of 1686 was 
built for the colony and was used for all public purposes.”” 

Certainly town meetings could not be held in 1686 or 1688, because 
Germantown had no corporative existence till 1693, and no other 
Christians preceded the Quakers in organizing there a religious 
society. 

The writer confounds the ‘‘ corporate existence’ of German- 
town, which began as a society in 1683, with its city charter, some 
years later, two entirely distinct affairs. Can he tell us how the 
business of the town, the next in importance to Philadelphia, was 
carried on for those ten years without meetings analogous to those 
called town meetings? Is it supposable that its inhabitants—the 
Commonalty as they are called—unacquainted with the language 
of their English neighbors, did not meet among themselves and 
discuss the entangled affairs of the company, the lots they wanted, 
how their houses should be built, the hiring of the ‘‘ naked going 
savages’’to assist them in the building, and the hundred other daily 
needs of a colony? The deed here recited shows there was a Bail- 
iff, Burgesses, etc., in the first month of 1692, a year before the 
writer acknowledges Germantown to have had a corporate exist- 
ence. Where is his proof for the clause ‘‘no other Christians 
preceded the Quakers in organizing there a religious society ?”’ It 
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is probably as strong as that educed to prove his statement ‘‘ that 
the place of worship built in 1686 belonged to the Quakers is con- 
firmed by an entry in the minutes of Abington Meeting, where, 
under date of 26th of 12th mo., 1704, we read as follows: ‘ At this 
meeting Friends of Germantown having laid before us that they 
intend to build a mew meeting-house next summer,’ etc., etc.”’ 
Taking the ground that this would succeed the church of 1686, a 
slight thread of proof indeed, which the writer in Zhe Friend has 
snapped without knowing it by the deed of Shoemaker, the state- 
ment corroborating my supposition that a Quaker meeting-house 
was built on that land about 1693. 

Watson in his Annads of Philadelphia prints in parenthesis (‘ of 
Friends’’) after the words ‘‘ public meeting house,’’ when copying 
the records of the first court held in Germantown ; this is one of 
the glosses against which I protest as tending to mislead the candid 
reader. Zhe Friend asserts that at the above date the German- 
town Quakers held their meetings for worship at private houses, 
and that their fivs¢ meeting house was not then built. I entirely 
agree with him, and prove by this record two points which my 
critic in this magazine denies: First that this public meeting house 
was that of 1686 ‘‘ fur die Gewinde gebruct, and that I not only 
have a “‘ particle of evidence’’ that it was used for public puiposes, 
but the very heavy substance, if there can be substance in any 
legal document. Secondly, that two years before 1693 German- 
town had a corporate existence, if a Bailiff and Burgesses can give 
it one—which doubtless further research would prove extended 
to 1684, not merely 1689 as Watson says. I had neithertime nor 
space to go into the detail of this matter in the Potts Memorial, 
but because I did not make extracts from Croes, Sewell, Besse, 
Proud and a host of other Quaker writers, it is presumed I have 
never read them, and I am accused of pretending to write 
history without knowing much about it. Is it from a desire 
to conceal the fact that one of the strongest proofs I give 
that Pastorius was not a Quaker in 1688 is not alluded to by 
my opponents? Ina note on page 24, Potts Memorial, 1 have 
printed ‘‘ Pastorius in a letter to his father, dated Germantown, 
June 6, 1692, writes ‘My wife bore to me March 3oth, 1690, a 
little son called Johan Samuel, and April 1692, she gave mea 
second son, whom we have named Henry, in holy baptism.’ This 
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last proves Pastorius was not a Quaker, as that sect denies the 
sacrament of baptism.’?’ The German words may be found page 
60 of Pastorius’ letters, and are as follows: 

“ Und dann Anno 1692, den Aprilis das zweyte, deme der name 
Heinrich bey der heiligen Tauffe gegeben worden,” 

Why do not my opponents find in Friends’ records the birth and 
baptism of this child. I trust that the Bible of Pastorius, the early 
register of some Lutheran church, or the records of births, deaths 
and marriages of the church of 1686, no doubt kept by so 
learned and careful a man as Pastorius, may yet be found and 
given to the world in print. I ask for records previous to 1693, 
when the first meeting-house was built in Germantown. 

It seems strange to me as well as other outsiders that if half or 
even less of the early German settlers were Quakers, all the 
records of births, marriages and deaths in that closely settled 
community should be recorded at Abington, an outlying district 
thinly peopled, and that every one from a ¢own should go miles 
away for religious instruction ; just asif Penn, instead of establishing 
a Philadelphia meeting, had connected his new city with Chester® 
where he landed, or the meeting at the Falls, near his own country 
seat. Indeed, there would be even less absurdity in this, than 
that a compact town containing within itself all the materials of a 
self-supporting colony, should go miles away into the country for 
religious instruction among the partially cleared forests of Abington, 
where a few English were reclaiming farms. The present writers 
forget or are ignorant that Pastorius asserts that he wished to 
keep his German colony by themselves; the almost trackless 
forest and the barrier between the language of Penn’s colony and 
his own were a tolerable guaranty of its accomplishment. Those 
Germans, who were Quakers in their own country, like Shoemaker 
and Tennis Kunders, held meetings in their houses and were regis- 
tered at Abington; but if a man like Pastorius, of high standing 
and condition abroad, was a Quaker in 1688, why is not his certi- 
ficate or convincement recorded, as we find those of the analo- 
gous Welsh colony of Pennsylvania, under Lloyd, still extant. 





§ George Fox visited the Delaware in 1671-2, and ordered monthly meetings 
of men and women to take care of the outward concerns of the church. See 
Fox’s Works 
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Some Quakers will say, because there was no organized meeting in 
Germany, which I think they will find to be an erroneous state- 
ment, if they read Fox’s travels in that country. 

If Pastorius was a Friend, some record of the fact ought to 
appear before his signature to the paper against Keith, 1692, 
which is the earliest date given in the reiterated assertions by my 
opponents, who overwhelm the reader with dateless statements and 
logical remarks like the following, PENN MoNTHLY, p. 502: ‘It 
is of no consequence whether Pastorius was a Quaker when he 
arrived in Philadelphia ; we surely find him one by documentary 
evidence after he had been here several years.’’ This sentence 
strikes the key-note of both articles: it is a foregone conclusion 
that I am wrong, though I have never fora moment doubted 
that Pastorius became a Friend after he had been “here several 
years.’’ I only assert that he was not one in 1688, when he 
signed the anti-slavery protest. I have advanced no ‘‘theory’’ as 
to the pressure brought to induce him to side against Keith; 
pages 55 and 56 of his letters are devoted to the quarrels among 
Quakers and the account of the application of both parties to him 
in his official capacity as the Governor of the place, to turn the 
other out of Germantown ; the following statement is of a later 
date than the account of Keith’s separation : 

‘‘Heisige Provints nimmt noch von Tag su Tage zu, an Menschen 
und menschlicher Bosshett, da die Religton-Strittigkeiten mit Macht 
angehen, und des Disputirens (in Ermanglung eines Consestorit ) kein 
Ende ist.’’ 

“This province increases every day in men and human wick- 
edness; and religious strifes go on with great power, and there is 
no end to the disputes for want of a Consistorium.”’ 

May I humbly suggest that he had hoped to find in the discipline 
of the Friends’ society something analogous to the lamented Con- 
sistorium of Germany, a body which decides what one must believe. 

A word upon the subject of the Trinity before I bring this long 
article toaclose. If need be I could cite many orthodox divines 
of the seventeenth century in support of my words. It is the one 
point upon which they all agree that Fox had taken up a well- 
known’ heresy in the church upon this doctrine. The liberal 
Roger Williams, who was turned out of the Puritan settlement of 
Salem, and founded Rhode Island, has no patience with the great 





©The Arian heresy of the 4th century. 
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preacher. I would refer the reader to ‘‘George Fox digged out 
of his Burrows’’ (a rare and curious book), as well as a host of 
greater lights in England and this country who entered into the 
controversy, and whose pamphlets and volumes are doubtless to 
be found on the shelves of the Philadelphia Library, as they are 
on those of Harvard University. P. 502 PENN MONTHLY, it is 
said a Latinized equivalent for the word Quakers implies no dis- 
respect. However it may be when put into Latin, the original 
English was used in scorn.— Works of George Fox, vol. iii. p. 11; 
Ibid, p. 125. The title page of Barclay’s Apology, ‘‘ The people 
called in scorn Quakers,’’ and many other Quaker books. 

Should not the writer in the PENN MonrTHLY, when saying that 
Friends’ petition for restoring Penn to his government contained 
the name of Pastorius and twenty-nine other inhabitants of Ger- 
mantown, have quoted from p. 16 of Potts Memorial, one of the 
facts given to prove that Pastorius and some of the original thir- 
teen families were not Quakers in 1691? It is there said: 
“A petition (in 1691) of 64 inhabitants of Germantown, who be- 
ing foreigners and not freemen according to the laws of England, 
equested to be made freemen for the better securing of their 
estate, both real and personal. ‘Those marked q. are Quakers.’ 
Twenty-four out of sixty-four have this letter appended, showing 
that a fraction over one-third of the (German) taxables only were 
Friends. Of the original householders the following are thus 
marked: L. Arets, T. Kunders, R. Tysen, William Streepers, 
Peter Keurlis, and Jan Lucken.”’ The reader will not find either 
of the four names here which are on the protest. I have also rea- 
son to complain of the turn given to the sentence in my book 
about ‘‘a community which kept the 28th of December.’’ The very 
gist of the matter I give in the following italics: ‘‘....the plaintiff 
by reason of conscience, viz: that this day was the day wherein 
Herod slew the Innocents, and also shat his witnesses were and 
would for the aforesaid reason not be here, desired a continuance,”’ 
etc. The conclusion I drew from this was that Matthew Smith 
and his neighbors, residents of Germantown, were keeping Christ- 
mas, which was not allowed by the Quakers. The writer makes 
_ ho mention of ¢he witnesses, in his flight of fancy that Matthew 

Smith may have been a Roman Catholic, and of course all his 
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neighbors, the witnesses in the case, also ; every antiquarian in 
Philadelphia affairs of that date knows this would have been im- 
possible. 

By drawing the inference from ‘‘ we’’ and ‘‘us,’’ my critic 
claims that the Friends were the only religious body who believed 
in the 8th commandment. ‘‘ We, who profess that it is not law- 
ful to steal’’—any child tolerably well instructed in the catechism 
could tell him that the ‘‘ we’’ here means ‘‘we Christians.’’ I 
cannot see that the word ‘‘ us’’ has much more to do with proving 
thatthe Germans who signed to the protest were Quakers. ‘‘ Euro- 
peans desire to know in what manner Quakers do rule in this 
Province, and most of them do look upon ws with an envious eye.”’ 
The government of the Friends is the point in question, and the 
Germans living under that rule might well use the ‘ vinculum’”’ 
us tosay that if the Germans do not “‘ help to stop this robbing and 
stealing,’’ they will be classed with receivers of stolen goods, and 
be declared by the Europeans thieves and robbers too. 

While I cannot expect that the facts here given in proof of my 
opinion will have any weight with prejudiced minds, there is still 
a large class of people, and among them Quakers, who desire that 
the truth may be known. To these I confidently address myself, 
hoping that tardy justice may be shown to that small band of loving 
German hearts whose protest proves them much nearer the Great 
Light of the World than those whom they so tenderly yet so 
powerfully addressed. ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ 

ISABELLA JAMES. 

Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 19. 


Epitor1aL Notre.—From a desire to see fair play and to have 
the truth established, we have broken through our usual rule for 
the exclusion of merely controversial papers, and have given 
Mrs. James a hearing. Part of what she has written has no perti- 
nence to Dr. Seidensticker’s review of her book, but is admitted 
to these pages because, as we understand the case, she was refused 
a hearing in other quarters. Apart from all questions as to the 
merits of the case, we regret that she has seen fit to complicate 
her historical arguments with reflections upon a most estimable 
religious body, and we entirely disclaim all agreement with the 
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opinions that she has expressed on this head. Nothing can be 
more natural and praiseworthy than the spirit that honors the 
confessors of the past for their testimony, and that upholds the 
honor of the religious ancestors to whose struggles the present 
of peace and liberty is due. And when our author classes her as- 
sertion of her own views, with the reckless aspersion of William 
Penn, by a historian descended on the one side from a Highlander 
and on the other from a Quaker, and distinguished for the per- 
tinacity of his abuse of Highlanders and Quakers, she does, her- 
self an injustice. 

As to the merits of the case, all parties are agreed that Pastorius 
was not brought up a Quaker ; that the German settlers of Ger- 
mantown were only in part Quakers ; that some of them, includ- 
ing Pastorius, became Quakers during or before their residence 
in the country, (more probably the latter,) and died in that reli- 
gious connection. The question in dispute is this: Was that 
change of religious profession before or after 1688, when the Pro- 
test in question was presented ; and, incidentally, was the place 
of worship erected in 1686 a Lutheran church or a Quaker meeting 
house? The quotations dated 1692 in regard to the baptism of 
Pastorius’ son, and that in regard to the need of a consistory, especi- 
ally the former, do seem to indicate that up to that date Pastorius 
was still, as in early life, a Lutheran of the Pietistic or Spenerian 
school, and his description of the little church in 1686 seems to 
point in the same direction. But it must be remembered that 
from extreme Pietism to Quakerism was a very easy transition, 
and that the man who had made it would be not unlikely to re- 
tain in use many phrases that had really ceased to represent any- 
thing actual in his life—that were merely proverbial expressions, 
as when the word christen is colloquially used of giving a name 
to anything. Such phrases we may call survivals of an earlier 
stage of life. 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the early 
Quaker Society was an exceedingly High Church organization. 
While it asserted the indwelling presence of ‘‘ the inward light”’ 
in every man’s heart, it refused all recognition of any religious 
society but its own. It held no intercourse with them. When, 
therefore, we find on the minutes of an early Friends’ Monthly 
Meeting the record of a paper received from another ‘‘ Meeting,”’ 
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and referred by the Monthly to the Quarterly Meeting, the pre- 
sumption that the Meeting with which that paper originated was 
a Friends’ Meeting, is very strong indeed, and needs unquestion- 
able evidence to set it aside. Whether the arguments presented 
by Mrs. James in her book, and reproduced in this article, are of 
that character, is a point about which there may be an honest 
difference of opinion, and there is no need of supposing preju- 
dice, unfairness or lack of attention to facts, as the ground of that 
difference. That one so well acquainted with the early German 
history of Pennsylvania as Dr. Seidensticker, and so free from any 
Quakerly ‘‘ prejudices’’—being himself a Lutheran—has taken the 
opposite view to that urged by Mrs. James, affords very strong 
presumption on the other side. 

As Dr. Seidensticker’s article was printed during his absence 
in Europe, he is not responsible for the misprint ‘‘ Morrell,’’ and 
it is not a fair parallel with Zremulendos. 








ACRELIUS’ HISTORY OF NEW SWEDEN. 


HISTORY or NEw SWEDEN OR THE SETTLEMENTS ON THE 
River DELAWARE, by Israel Acrelius. Translated from the 
Swedish by Rev. M. Reynolds, D. D. Published under the joint 
auspices of the Historical Societies of Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
Phila. 1874. Pp. L. & 458. 


This translation may very properly be considered as an impor- 
tant addition to our information on colonial times, as the origi- 
nal has been, to some measure, a sealed book not merely on 
account of the language in which it is written, but even more so 
in consequence of the great scarcity of copies, the edition of the 
work, it is believed, having been a very small one. 

Israel Acrelius was one of the many ministers whom the Swe- 
dish government sent to our shores to attend to the spiritual 
wants of the Swedish settlers. For although New Sweden was as 
a colony, connected with the mother country only from 1638- 
1665, the home government continued to provide properly quali- 
fied ministers for the Swedish inhabitants on the Delaware long 
after all political connection had been severed. As a remark- 
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able instance of the deep interest taken by Swedish sovereigns 
in the church concerns on the Delaware, the fact may be 
mentioned that the chivalric and impetuous Charles XII., 
during his campaigns in Poland and Russia, and even dur- 
ing his unfortunate sojourn in Turkey gave his attention to 
this apparently insignificant mission, several of his orders in 
regard to the ministers, being dated from his camps in those coun- 
tries, e. g. from his head-quarters at Smorgonia in the Polish pro- 
vince of Lithuania, and from his camp at Tamerlash, near Adrian- 
ople, in Turkey. 

Israel Acrelius arrived in Philadelphia on the 6th of November 
1749, having originally been appointed to the ministry of the 
parishes of Racoon and Pennsneck, in New Jersey. The death of 
Rev. Mr. Tranberg, minister at Christina (Wilmington), caused 
his immediate transfer to that place. He remained there as rec- 
tor of the church and provost over all Swedish congregations 
till 1756, when be returned to Sweden and took charge of the pas- 
torate at Fellingsbro. Here he remained during the remainder of 


his life, dying in the year 1800 at the patriarchal age of. eighty- 
six. 


His book appeared at Stockholm in the year 1759, under the 
title: ‘* Beskrifning om de Swenska Fiérsamlingars forna och nar- 
waranda tilstand uti det sa kallade Nya Swerige.’’ (Description of 
the past and present condition of the Swedish congregations in the 
so-called New Sweden.) But he gives a great deal more than the 
title would lead to suppose. His habits of mind were remarkably 
well suited for collecting and arranging information on all the con- 
cerns of his temporary home. Nothing more systematic than the 
framework to which he adapts his narrative ; there is a pigeon-hole 
at the proper place for every fact and item that he wishes to com- 
memorate. He gives a very full account of the affairs and the min- 
isters of the Swedish churches at Christina (Wilmington), Ra- 
coon, Pennsneck and Wicacoa, as well as of the political history, 
natural resources, industry, customs, etc., of the people of Penn- 
sylvania. His style is simple and unpretentious. The difficulties, 
heart burnings and feuds that arose between the Swedes and 
Hollanders on the shores of the Delaware, are told with an almost 
Knickerbockian maiveté. Their declarations, manifestoes and 
protests are fraught with aconsciousness of importance, that leaves 
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no doubt, had either nation succeeded in establishing a permanent 
colonial power on this continent, “‘ Zantae molis erat’’ would have 
been the proper motto. 

‘¢ The Holland Commander,’’ Acrelius relates, ‘‘had erected 
the arms of the States’ General upon the shore of the river, but 
the Swedish Governor ordered themto be torn down. A Swedish 
lieutenant was bold enough to perform this errand at Santhickan, 
now the town of Trenton, where the falls of the river are. When 
the Hollanders asked him, ‘How dare you do sucha thing?’ he 
answered: ‘If the very standard of the States’ General stood 
there, I would treat them in the same manner.’ This was done 
on the 8th of September, 1646.’’ We are not told whether the 
Hollander survived the shock. 

‘* However jealous,’’ says Acrelius, ‘‘the Hollanders were of the 
Swedes for the advantages which they thus gained, and however 
they contended with each other for these things, yet they were 
always equally united when it came to shutting the English out 
of the river.’’ It would almost seem as if both had had a presenti- 
ment of the manifest destiny, which awaited them at the hands 
of John Bull. 

When the English tried to get a footing on the Schuylkill 
by building a fort there, Governor Kieft gave orders to Jan Jans- 
son Ilpendam to ‘compel them in a polite manner to remove, 
so that no blood shall be shed. If they refuse this, he shall take 
them into custody, etc. Ifthe English are either taken or driven 
away, he shall completely demolish the place.’’ The instruction 
was carried out, the Swedes helping with alacrity. 

The political history of the country under the Swedish, Dutch, 
and English governments is delineated in its main features up to 
the times of Acrelius. He, of course, did not much sympathize 
with the successors to Swedish supremacy. Of the Hollanders he 
complains bitterly. ‘‘The terrible tyranny to which the Swedes 
were at that time subjected cannot be fully described.’’ Nor was 
he pleased with the course of the proprietor with regard to the 
land held and claimed by the Swedes. 

‘When Penn came to the country the second time, he offered 
the Swedes ten thousand acres of land in Manathanim, sixty miles 
higher up in the country, with the pretext that they might have 
phere more room and live together. But the upshot was to get 
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their homes for his Quakers, and few, therefore, accepted the of- 
fer. In this the secretary, James Logan, had his hand especially. 
He was a stiff Quaker, and the object was both the oppression of 
the Swedes and the advantage of the Penn family.’’ 

Quite valuable and interesting is the information Acrelius gives 
of the resources of the country, and the industrial pursuits of the 
inhabitants. He speaks of the soil, the various kinds of produce, 
live-stock and pasturage, describes the customs and manners of the 
people, and gives a much fuller account of the iron manufacture 
in Pennsylvania than his scientific countryman, Peter Kalm. Curi- 
ous and evincing his statistical turn of mind is the enumeration 
of drinks used in Pennsylvania. The long roll comprises forty- 
eight different varieties, of which four only would be acceptable 
to a strict temperance man, while No. 45 lumps together all sorts 
of “liquors called cordials,’’ too numerous to mention. Acrelius 
not only gives the names—some of them strongly reminding 
of fancy drinks—but also describes shortly the manner of their 
preparation, sometimes stating at what occasions they were used, 
thus : 

‘23. Punch is made of fresh spring-water, sugar, lemon-juice, 
and Jamaica spirits. Punch is mostly used before dinner, and is 
called ‘a meridian.’ ”’ 

‘‘24. Maimm, made of water, sugar, and rum, is the most com- 
mon drink in the interior of the country, and has set up many a 
tavern keeper.’’ 

‘27. Hot rum, warmed with sugar and grains of allspice; 
customary at funerals.”’ 

On the history of the Swedish churches, Acrelius’ book is the 
main and, upon many points, the only source of our information. 
As he was a good Swede, so he was a good Lutheran, and unre- 
servedly expresses his repugnance to the views of the Quakers 
and Moravians. Zinzendorf’s appearance caused quite a commo- 
tion among the faithful ; his pious impetuosity and his attempts 
at an amalgamation of Lutherans and Moravians were not appre- 
ciated ; in fact, the Swedes looked upon the Count as an intruder, 
just as the German Lutheran clergy of Philadelphia did. The 
consequence of the well meant but ill advised efforts on the part 
of Zinzendorf’s adherents were scenes of disorder, a repetition 
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of the disagreeable encounters in the German congregations at 
Philadelphia and Lancaster. 

The time came when the Swedish churches, after outliving by 
more than a century the colony of New Sweden, began to feel 
that their isolated position could not be perpetually kept up. By 
their confession they naturally leaned towards the German Luth- 
erans, of Philadelphia, and an intimate union with them appears 
at one time to have been seriously contemplated. But as it was 
the English language which gradually superseded the Swedish, 
and as a friendly intercourse had sprung up with the Episcopalians, 
the change, when it came, was in favor of the Church of England. 
This was after Acrelius’ time, but numerous instances of a mutual 
good will between Swedes and Episcopalians are recorded by him. 
Thus the church of Wicacoa was repeatedly thrown open for Eng- 
lish service, Swedish ministers preached in English and English 
ministers for the Swedes. - 

‘In the year 1710 the English Established Church in Philadel- 
phia was enlarged, and then its minister and people requested 
permission to hold their services in the meantime in Wicacoa, 
which was granted. The English Presbyterians had offered their 
meeting house, but they declined it.’’ 

Rev. Mr. Dylander became so popular as a minister, that ‘‘ the 
greatest number of marriages were celebrated at Wicacoa.’’ This 
increase of patronage on the one side withdrew considerable 
emoluments of office on the other; hence the English minister 
felt himself aggrieved and made complaint to the governor, with- 
out, however, obtaining the redress which he sought. 

The History of the Congregations up to Acrelius’ own time is 
full of interesting particulars, which no one who wishes to be 
familiar with the concerns of Pennsylvania can afford to pass by. 
The translator’s short account of the ministers of the respective 
Swedish congregations up to the present and the appendix on the 
churches of Kingsessing and Upper Merion form a very welcome 
supplement. 

Acrelius winds up with the narrative of visits paid by him to 
the monastic establishment at Ephrata, in August, 1753, and the 
Moravian convents at Bethlehem, in June, 1754. His account is 
full of interest, giving glimpses of a critically inclined cotemporary 
into those institutions. Of the Ephrata cloister no similar de- 
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scription is to be found anywhere. Acrelius seems to have been 
better pleased with the well-educated Prior P. Miiller, formerly a 
minister of the Reformed Church,than with the ecstatic founderand 
head of the monastery, Father Friedsam Gottrecht, by common 
mortals yclept Conrad Beissel. That the religion of these German 
Seventh-day Baptists was strongly tinctured with J. Béhme’s mys- 
ticism, appears to-have escaped Acrelius’s observation. ‘Though 
both at Ephrata and at Bethlehem he was nothing better than an 
enemy in the camp, he evidently tried to give a fair and impar- 
tial statement of what he saw and learned. 

The translator has taken great pains in adding to the usefulness 
of Acrelius’s book by historical foot-notes and an introduction, 
both evincing great familiarity with persons and events little 
known at our times. That the translation has preserved the sim- 
ple old fashioned style of the original is very proper and in good 
taste. 








THE CHILI EXPOSITION OF 1875. 


HE opening of the great Exhibition of Industry by our sister 

republic of Chili may well attract our attention to the record 
of growth and prosperity exhibited there, in strong contrast to the 
other countries of the South American continent. In a late mes- 
sage the President recited, among other events of the year, the 
opening of a great hospital with seven hundred beds, and the 
beginning of another to outstrip it, both built mainly by private 
offerings, and to guard against epidemics which had severely 
plagued and punished their earlier neglect of sanitary precautions. 
The boundaries with its near neighbors and the treaties with its 
distant allies were all reported to be regulated in a way likely to 
preserve peace for years, and so ensure its rapid progress. A whole 
net of railroads is in the course of growth and developing the re- 
sources of the country. A great Lyceum and the Exhibition 
Building are the two great features of Santiago, the capital of 
Chili, for 1875, while three armed vessels were on their way from 
England to secure the protection which the country needed. Na- 
tional income and trade were both reported to be rapidly growing, 
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and education was being largely improved. Tobacco was made a 
staple, and mines and other industries were increasing in their 
yield under more scientific management. A new hydrographic 
institute was established, and other popular means of instruction 
were being planned. There were great law reforms under way, a 
new military code, a new mining law, a new code of civil law, and 
new courts, new prisons, and a reform in the cold Spanish laws, 
which were quite unfit for modern civilization, as well as new 
election laws and new laws to regulate Church and State. There 
can be no better way of making the progress thus far reached in 
every way well known, than by the proposed National Exhibition. 
The official programme shows that it is to be on a scale worthy of 
the notice and participation of our own traders and business men, 
especially of those who are looking for new fields of labor and new 
markets for their goods. The Exposition is to open on the 16th 
of September, 1875, and to close on the 31st of December follow- 
ing. The object is two-fold—to show the progress Chili has made 
since its last exhibition in 1869, and to invite and promote the 
display of new products, the establishment of new industries, and 
the introduction of the latest improvements for agriculture and 
mining, the two great industries of the country. The National, 
Government has erected a suitable building, covering an area of 
two square miles, with abundant facilities for the practical exhibi- 
tion of water-power, agricultural and other machinery on the 
grounds. ‘The four great divisions of the articles on exhibition 
will be Raw Material, Machinery, Manufactures and Fine Arts, 
and there will be a special section on Public Instruction, devoted 
to the exhibition of the material used and the methods followed 
in the primary schools for children, and schools for adults, and in 
secondary and university education ; and with this there will be 
an International Library, to be established in Santiago as a per- 
manent memorial to commemorate the exhibition. 

In 1869, Chili held an International Agricultural Exhibition, 
and since that time it has made such advances as well deserve to 
be especially marked. Besides the enormous growth of its coast 
trade, there are lines of steamers running to Liverpool and Bor- 
deaux, Hamburg and Antwerp. Mining, another of the great 
sources of wealth for the country, has acquired an additional in- 
terest, owing to the abundance and variety of its products. The 
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quantity of copper produced in Chili is fully two-thirds of the 
total produce of the whole world. The several mines of Copiapo, 
Huarco, Florida, and other less familiar points, are renowned for 
their richness. Chili possesses extensive coal deposits along her 
coast, and many of them ate worked on a large scale, and in the 
south there are rich and abundant iron veins waiting for capital. 
The wise use of the credit secured by a long career of peace and 
prosperity, has developed the great modern institution of joint- 
stock companies, and Chili has $150,000,000 invested in banks, 
railroads, other than those of the State; steamships, fire and 
marine insurance; saltpeter, and other mining and manufacturing 
companies. It is sincerely to be hoped that the exhibition of 
1875 will advance and improve the political and commercial rela- 
tions of Chili with foreign countries, and especially with her 
ancient ally, the United States. With characteristic liberality, 
the Chilian government promises forty dollars in gold for passage- 
money of every person coming in charge of machinery for the 
Exhibition, and the South American line of steamers will take all 
goods for the Exhibition free of freight. 

The special premiums of peculiar interest to foreigners, and al- 
ready determined upon by the Executive Committee, are: 

First. One thousand dollars, gold, for the best narrow-guage 
railroad, not exceeding three feet, shown by fixed and rolling- 
stock, including locomotive and tender, sufficient to accommodate 
and carry 60 to 100 tons up gradients of one in fifty, with curves 
of 164 feet radius. 

Second. One thousand dollars, gold, for the best system of 
measuring and distributing water for purposes of irrigation in 
specified or proportional quantities, to be accompanied by the 
necessary apparatus to demonstrate its applicability to the require- 
ments of the country. 

Third, Five hundred dollars, gold, for the best exploring drill 
adapted to mining operations of coal, iron, copper, silver, gold, 
etc. Then there are gold, silver, and bronze medals, to be award- 
ed in each section of the enumerated and classified catalogue. 
The Chilian consuls in our own and other great cities, and a long 
list of merchants doing business in the principal ports with those 
of the western coast of South America, are the commissioners 
who, in connection with the diplomatic representatives of the 
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government, are engaged in bringing this matter home to mechan- 
ics and machinists likely to bring their inventions to Chili. We 
trust that our own city, with its varied and manifold industries, 
will be well represented at Santiago, and thus help to reéstablish 
the trade and connection which of old made such intimate rela- 
tionship between our old merchants and those of Chili. 


PARKMAN’S OLD REGIME IN CANADA.' 


HAT Prescott and Irving have done for Spain, Parkman has 
done for Canada. His several works on its history constitute 
a series not yet complete, of which the present volume is the fourth. 
They donot follow in chronological order, but each is complete in 
itself, and while giving a full account of its special subject, con- 
stitutes a portion of the general history, co-extensive in time with 
others of the series. Though it is not our history, yet to us it 
should be full of interest. Side by side with the founders of 
the English Colonies in North America, men of a different race 
and a hostile creed established themselves, and strove to build up 
a new France in the new world. The story of their attempt and 
how it resulted constitutes Mr. Parkman’s history. 

The conquest of Canada by England in 1763 ended the con- 
test for supremacy on this continent between England and 
France. Little did the former think, as together with her colo- 
nies she exulted in the overthrow of her rival, that she was pre- 
paring the way for the revolt of those very colonies. There is 
extant a most remarkable letter of the Marquis de Montcalm, in 
which he prophesies, as a consequence of the downfall of the 
French power in North America, the independence of the Eng- 
lish colonies, between whom and the mother country one strong 
tie, that of protection and dependence, was thus severed. 

But though the dominion of the French has passed away, it has 
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left indelible traces, not only in the region where was its seat, 
but in others far distant in that great west, which their success- 
ful rivals did not till long after even attempt to occupy. 

While the English had not yet ventured more than a couple of 
hundred miles from the Atlantic coast, French traders and ex- 
plorers had traversed the great lakes, descended the Mississippi 
nearly from its source to its mouth, become familiar with the 
Ohio, discovered the Rocky Mountains, and threatened the out- 
posts of the Spaniards in Mexico. Their statesmen conceived the 
bold plan of establishing a line of French posts from Quebec to 
New Orleans, to check the westward advance of the English, a 
plan which Braddock’s expedition against Fort Duquesne was de- 
signed to crush; and Detroit, Prairie du Chien, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, and scores of other French names in the Ohio and Miss- 
issippi valleys mark their footsteps. 

The sceptre has departed from them, but these were no slight 
achievements, and the history of these achievements, and of the 
men who accomplished them, and their government and institu- 
tutions, is well worth attention. Mr. Parkman’s present volume 
treats of these last as existing in the period of about 125 years, 
from 1640, when, from a few scattered trading posts and missions, 
the colony may first be said to have come into being, down to 
to the English conquest in 1763. Nor is his a mere recital of 
events ; he lays before us extracts from the letters of numerous 
persons of note in all ranks, governors, officers, ecclesiastics and 
others. He lets us into all the secrets of state, and discloses mo- 
tives, intrigues and animosities, whose effects only were visible 
when they existed. _On his stage the actors are no mere lay fig- 
ures clothed with a set of qualities: the very words they wrote 
and spoke are told us, and in his vivid descriptions they “live 
and move and have their being’’ like the men of to-day. 

The opening chapter finds the French in the midst of a war 
with the Iroquois, fighting desperately for life, and calling lustily 
on the Virgin and all the Saints. 

The Iroquois or the Five Nations are entitled to special men- 
tion. Ofall the Indian tribes encountered by either French or Eng- 
lish, they were by far the most formidable. With the character- 
istics common to all the North Americari Indians, they displayed 
others which evinced their decided superiority. In their personal 
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habits and modes of life they were not specially remarkable; it is 
their social and political status that deserves comment. They 
comprehended what few savages can, that in union there is strength; 
and they never quarreled with one another. In spite of jeal- 
ousies and bickerings, Mohawks, Onondagas, Oneidas, Senecas, 
and Cayugas metin peace around the grand council fire. In the 
adoption of a settled and definite policy, and the maintenance of 
continuous and concerted action in carrying it out, they rose high 
above the level of the savage. Their hate once aroused, no dis- 
tance of time or space could protect its object. ‘One war ata 
time’’ was their sage motto. Directing their attacks in turn 
against one after another of the neighboring tribes, they drove 
off or exterminated them all, and vast tracts of country around 
their borders were at last tenanted only by scattered remnants of 
once powerful nations. The terror of their name spread far and 
wide ; they fought with the Cherokees on the plains of Kentucky, 
and pursued the Algonquins far into the recesses of the North; 
the Long Island Indians obeyed them, and their war parties drove 
the Illinois over the Mississippi. It has even been suggested that 
their confedracy served as a model for the union of the thirteen 
English colonies in the war of the Revolution. It was with these 
fierce foes that the French colonists were for years in an almost 
chronic state of hostility. All the horrors of Indian war 
abounded, the midnight attack, the sudden onset in field or forest, 
the skillful ambuscade. The French fought as men fight in a war 
where capture is worse than death. Religious zeal also animated 
their courage. They were sustaining the cause of God against the 
allies of Satan. The war became ‘‘a holy war,’’ and there was 
formed at Montreal a military fraternity called Soldiers of the 
Holy Family of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. One hundred and forty 
men enrolled their names, which are still to be seen on the an- 
cient records of Montreal. 

Such was the war which scourged Canada, and among the many 
gallant deeds in its conflicts there shines forth one, well called 
*“one of the most heroic feats of arms ever achieved on this con- 
tinent.’’ 

In April, 1660, Daulac des Ormeaux, a young officer, com- 
mandant of the garrison at Montreal, asked and obtained permis- 
sion to lead an expedition against the Iroquois, who it was be- 
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lieved were preparing a descent on the French settlements. With 
sixteen companions he took an. oath to accept no quarter ; and 
having made their wills, confessed and received the sacraments, 
they set forth to meet and fight the Iroquois on their own ground, 
well knowing that they themselves would never return. ‘‘ The 
spirit of the enterprise was purely medieval. The enthusiasm of 
honor, the enthusiasm of adventure, and the enthusiasm of faith 
were its motive forces.”’ , 

The little party ascended the Ottawa till they reached a long 
rapid known as the Long Saut. The Iroquois were sure to pass this 
point, and in a rude fort below the rapid it was resolved to make 
their stand. Joined by 4o Hurons and 4 Algonquins, led by rival 
chiefs, who hearing of the enterprise had wished to take part in 
it, they awaited their enemy. In a day or two the scouts gave 
warning of their approach, and some two hundred Iroquois furi- 
ously attacked them. Three times they were beaten off and so 
discouraged that they discontinued their assaults, waiting the arrival 
of reinforcements. At the end of five days, during which a 
desultory fire, the constant threat of attack, hunger, thirst and 
sleeplessness had worn out the French, five hundred fresh warriors 
appeared, and the combined force made a furious onset, which 
was unsuccessful like those which had preceded. Discomfited, 
the Iroquois fell back, and three days more were passed in useless 
attacks. The Hurons had all deserted except their brave chief, 
enticed by the promises of the enemy; the Algonquins could 
hope for nomercy, and remained. At last a general assault over- 
came the weakened garrison ; the Iroquois burst in on every side ; 
not a man surrendered ; all were shot down. On examination 
four Frenchmen were found not quite dead; three were burned 
on the spot, and the other reserved for future torments. Our 
author concludes : 

“The Iroquois had had fighting enough. If 17 Frenchmen, 4 
Algonquins and 1 Huron could hold 700 warriors at bay so long, 
what might they expect from many such, fighting behind walls of 
stone? For that yearthey thought no more of capturing Quebec 
and Montreal, but went home dejected and amazed, to howl over 
their losses and nurse their dashed courage for a day of ven- 
geance.”’ 

No abstract can do justice to Mr. Parkman’s spirited narrative 
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of Daulac’s and his companions’ self-sacrifice, for such it truly was ; 
it saved Canada from.a disastrous invasion. 

Our history now turns to quarrels of a different nature. Out- 
side war did not produce internal harmony; in fact, the normal 
state of Canada seems to have been one eternal wrangle, Jesuit 
with Sulpitian, Montreal with Quebec, ecclesiastical with civil 
power, Governor with Intendant, and minor squabbles of every 
degree. 

The causes were manifold. In the early days of the colony, 
when the population consisted of but a few fur traders, the Jesuits 
were all powerful. With its growth came an increased attention 
on the part of the royal government, more numerous and more 
important officials, and the civil power began to make itself felt, 
much to the distate of the reverend fathers who had aspired to rule 
supreme. ‘* The epoch of the martyrs and apostles was passing 
away, and the men of the sword and the men of the gown, the 
soldier and legist, were threatening to supplant the paternal sway 
of the priests.’’ Meanwhile the Sulpitians had also gained a foot- 
hold in the colony, having established themselves at Montreal, 
and a bitter contest, as to who should give a bishop to Canada, 
arose between them and the Jesuits, which ended in the triumph 
of the latter, and the induction of a pupil and partisan of theirs 
as the Pope’s Vicar Apostolic for Canada. 

This was Francois Xavier de Laval Montmorency, known gen- 
erally as Laval. He is a prominent person in the history of 
French Canada, and Mr. Parkman has drawn his portrait with a 
master hand. ‘ Conscientious, zealous, dogged and pugnacious,”’ 
given up to austerities and mortifications, and at the same time of 
a hard, domineering, practical nature, intolerant of any authority 
save that of the church, it was impossible that he should not 
quarrel with the representatives of any power who did not bow 
before him. In one of his sermons he declares that, ‘‘ the State 
should be subject to the Church.’’ 

One governor after another, Argensen, Avaugour, Laval’s own 
choice Mezy, agreed in little else than in their opposition to 
him. 

So much for the quarrels of those high in place; the lower 
orders followed the example set them. The population was as 
a whole an idle one ; an enforced idleness indeed, but not the less 
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harmful. Trade, commerce, agriculture languished under the 
incubus of absurd laws or rather decrees, which were constantly 
changed, but seldom improved. 

There were no fields of enterprise open except the illicit trade 
with the Indians, which the officials, high and low, were deter- 
mined to engross for themselves. The people, mainly of Norman 
origin, were of a litigious disposition. The long, cold winter put 
astop to out-door pursuits in great measure, and the numerous 
church festivals left but ninety working days in the working sea- 
son. The boundaries of lan1s were often undetermined, and the 
consumption of brandy was enormous. 

The colony was now to enter on a new phase. Louis XIV. in 
1663 placed it under the government of the crown. It was soon 
after his accession, and Mr. Parkman gives us a brilliant picture 
of the young monarch, in the morning of his reign, the central 
figure of his magnificent court. 

The days of Jesuit rule were over, for the king, though a de- 
vout son of the church, was ever exceedingly jealous of the at- 
tempts of the order toencroach on the things belonging to Cesar. 
The king was determined that New France should be, that it 
should increase and grow strong. The most powerful monarch in 
Europe, possessed of vast revenues and despotic authority, im- 
perious, energetic and clear-sighted, knowing men well, had 
made this a favorite project, and for years spared no effort to 
carry it out. He failed, and his failure may be instructive to 
Americans. ‘‘ Autocracy and democracy,”’ says the author in his 
preface, ‘‘ often touch hands, at least in their vices.”’ 

Great changes now took place, which seemed to promise well 
for Canada. A Lieutenant-General of America, the Marquis de 
Tracy, a Governor of Canada, Courcelle, and a royal intendant, 
Talon, were sent out, and with them the first regiment of regular 
troops that had ever been seen in Canada. Tracy’s arrival at 
Quebec, with a numerous band of followers, and all the pomp 
and ceremony of the occasion, are described in Mr. Parkman’s 
picturesque narration. It was a day of rejoicing for all Canada, 
and the colonists were especially gladdened as they gazed on the 
bronzed faces of the regiment, Carignan Saliéres, whose last ser- 
vice had been against the Turks, and who now were to fight the 
Iroquois. 
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A vigorous campaign against the Mohawks was instituted, 
conducted by Tracy in person, despite his advanced age. It 
was completely successful: the Mohawks fled before the French, 
and five of their walled towns were captured and_ burned. 
Never before had they met with so humiliating a disaster. From 
their greatest danger, the hostility of the Iroquois, the French 
were relieved for nearly twenty years. 

Civil matters now claimed attention. The system of government 
was radically bad and worse administered, but the much needed 
reforms were not applied. Oppressive monopolies flourished with 
new vigor. The most absurd laws, or rather decrees of the King, 
were constantly made, and what what was even worse, constantly 
changed, respecting trade, commerce, religion, and everything 
else about which a decree could made; and the example was fol- 
lowed by the lesser powers in their degree. A royal edict fixed 
the price of beaver, gave a monopoly of the trade to one person 
or company, and ordered that all which were offered should be 
received. The Intendant issued an order forbidding quarreling 
in church, and the Council of Quebec decreed that the bakers 
should make white bread, light brown bread, and dark brown 
bread. Religious intolerance reached even a higher pitch than 
in France. A Huguenot could trade only under strict vestraint 
in Canada, and could not remain over winter without a license. 
‘Heresy was scoured out of the Colony.’’ Not a gleam of 
popular rights, it need scarcely be said, anywhere appears. 

Meantime the King was not stinted in his efforts. Emigrants, 
cattle, horses, tools, etc., were sent over in quantities. Land was 
given to those who would settle on it. Young girls were sent out 
as wives for the colonists ; bounties were given to those who married 
young, and to those who had children; the more children the 
larger the bounty. To those who were needy help was afforded, 
and this class was a numerous one. Among other things brought 
over at this epoch was the order of nobility, and all Canada went 
mad after titles. | Successive Governors ennobled various promi- 
nent colonists, who held their heads high in consequence and 
were in their turn looked down on by those who ‘had brought 
their titles with them from France. Of course no noble could 
work without degradation ; and as most of them had no pro- 
perty except land, they had no resource but to beg of the 
government, which they did most clamorously. 
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So great was the evil of beggarly nobles that one governor after 
another is found beseeching the King to send no more patents of 
nobility. ‘‘I would much rather see a good peasant.” “ As soon 
asa colonist gets a title he becomes good for nothing,’’ they say, 

Still the poverty of the nobles ought to be relieved. The King 
did so very liberally. Evidently Canada was no place for nobles. 
Other objects demanded the royal aid ; not a new industrial or 
commercial enterprise of any sort could be set on foot without 
help from the King, and though it was constantly given, scarcely 
anything succeeded, fisheries, West India trade, or manufactures, 
which last seem scarcely to have existed. Among the other evils 
of bad government the Canadians suffered from an irredeemable 
paper currency, which in various forms afflicted them from 
1685 down to the English conquest in 1763. We, in this day 
and country, might learn something from what befel them in 
this respect. 

One cannot but think the great want of the colony was to be let 
alone. It was like a young forest tree planted against a wall, and 
fastened to it, trimmed into shape, every branch stretched out 
straight, and every healthy offshoot lopped off. 

But there was one result of bad government, perhaps worse than 
any yet mentioned, which drained the very life-blood of the col- 
ony. Shut out from respectable pursuits, many of the most ener- 
getic and intelligent of the young men quitted the settlements, 
and became Coureurs de bois, and were ever afterwards unfit for 
civilized society. Out of a population of less than 10,000 in 1881, 
they were estimated at 800. The severest edicts were issued by 
the King against them, but to no avail. 

Ancient enmity and religious hostility are assigned as the 
causes why the French in Canada held aloof from the English 
colonists in their struggle for independence. Another quite as 
powerful may be found in the fact that the English government, 
though that of a foreign and a conquering race, was by far the 
best they had ever known. To them the grievances of the free 
born Britons over the border must have seemed absurd. ‘‘ Taxa- 
tion without representation !’? The former was inevitable, that 
they knew; and howcould the latter, of which they knew nothing, 
affect the matter ? 

In their generation they were wise: France showed what wild 
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work those who have never known anything but despotism will 
make of self government. 

Of morals, manners, and institutions, of the ecclesiastical 
element, the industry and trade, the physical aspects of French 
Canada, Mr. Parkman says much, well deserving a more extended 
comment. ‘ We can judge of the conception of humanity which 
prevailed, from the fact that the Indian allies of the French were 
allowed, in more than one instance, to burn their Iroquois prison- 
ers publicly at Quebec, with all the savage ceremonies usual on 
such occasions. Neither the civil nor the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties saw fit to interfere. Possibly they regarded it as an auto 
da fe.”’ 

One chapter gives an interesting account of the adaptation of 
the feudal tenure of land to the condition of a new country. It 
seems to have been one of the few institutions brought from 
France shorn of its obnoxious features, and to have supplied a 
simple and convenient method of parcelling out lands among the 
settlers. 

With his usual clear-sighted impartiality, Mr. Parkman does full 
justice to the Jesuits. Their earnest zeal and devotion in carry- 
ing the cross among the savage Iroquois, the unshaken courage 
and endurance with which they underwent hardships and suffer- 
ing of all sorts, even the torture of the stake and death, stand in 
strange contrast to their profound dissimulation and insincerity, 
their indifference to means, providing the end was attained, their 
arrogant control in civil affairs, and their insolent interference in 
families. A striking instance of this last is the admonition which 
Bishop St. Vallier saw fit to give a newly arrived Governor, Den- 
onville, as to the conduct of himself, his wife, and his daughter. 
They are desired to accept no invitation to suppers, that is, late 
dinners ; to express their dissatisfaction, and refuse to come again 
if too sumptuously entertained. As regards the young lady, the 
bishop seems to have thought it needful to be very stringent in 
disapproving of dancing, (except with those of her own sex and in 
presence of her mother, ) private theatricals, and the luxury of dress, 
which last sin he illustrated by the awful warning of the Lady Pre- 
textata, who, St. Jerome informs us, had her hands withered, died 
five months afterwards, and went to hell, ‘as God had threatened 
her by an angel, because by order of her husband she had curled the 
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hair of her niece, and attired her after a worldly fashion.’”” Some 
of the ‘‘good little boy’’ book writers of a later day must have 
taken the bishop as a model. The Governor was not the only 
one thus favored. We find the Jesuit preachers denouncing the 
love of dress, amusements, etc., in language that would have 
sounded not amiss in the mouths of their Puritan cotemporaries 
in New England, whom they further resembled in their rigid rule 
over the manners of the colony. So similar are the manifestations 
of religious austerity, whatever its creed. Between the Jesuits 
and the other religious orders in the colony, notably the Sulpi- 
tians, who were established at Montreal, and the Recollects, ex- 
isted a bitter enmity. - It is very amusing to observe the incredu- 
lity of either party in regard to the miracles announced by the 
other. Miracles were of constant occurrence, and generally puer- 
ile and absurd in the extreme; such as that related of a certain 
priest, whose head, after the Indians who killed him had cut it 
off, remained alive for a long time abusing them most roundly. 
They seem to have been readily received, and it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that gross superstition was prevalent. An object of 
universal reverence was Jeanne Le Ber, who at an early age conse- 
crated herself to heaven by shutting herself up in her chamber for 
ten years, seeing no one. She came forth but once, for a few 
moments, when her brother was brought home dead. This did 
not satisfy her, and with a desire for greater sanctity, she had 
built for herself a cell behind the altar in one of the churches, in 
which she remained for twenty years, lying on a bed of straw, never 
moved, ‘‘ wrapped in a garment of coarse gray serge, worn, tat- 
tered and unwashed.’’ Neither to the dying bed of father or 
mother would she come forth. After all this we are perhaps not 
surprised to learn that she was ‘‘ commonly in a state of profound 
depression,’’ ‘and what her biographer calls ‘‘ complete spiritual 
aridity.’’’ St. Simeon Stylites would have blushed at his own un- 
worthiness on beholding her. That she should have worked 
miracles was of course. An English fleet was shipwrecked in 
consequence of her prayers, ‘‘ the greatest miracle since the days 
of Moses,’’ says her biographer. 

Happily for the community, the religious enthusiasm of other 
women found a better vent in works of mercy and charity. Es- 
pecially were the hospital nuns of Montreal and Quebec remarka- 
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ble for that noble and unselfish devotion to suffering humanity 
found so often among the female religious orders of the Roman 
Church in all ages and climes. 

No chapter of the book excels in interest the final one. In it 
the author contrasts clearly and powerfully the English and 
French colonies in North America, and sets forth the causes why 
the former grew up in neglect into a great and mighty State, 
while the latter, despite all that was done to prosper it, languished 
devoid of all vital force, till it fell beneath English arms. 

‘‘The cause lies chiefly,’’ he says, ‘‘in the vast advantage 
drawn by England from the historical training of her people in 
habits of reflection, forecast, industry and self-reliance—a training 
which enabled them to adopt and maintain an invigorating system 
of self-rule, totally inapplicable to their rivals.’’ 

Admitting that the French colonists were incapable of self- 
government, it by no means follows that their condition would 
not have been vastly better under a more enlightened government 
than any they had prior to the English Conquest in 1763. An 
improvement then began which has steadily continued since. 

In arbitrary, absurd and still worse, constantly changing laws, 
administered by officers corrupt from high to low; in grinding 
monopolies of all sorts, which put fetters on trade and iidustry ; 
in a bigoted and domineering priesthood, which exercised in- 
quisitorial power over the lives and actions of those under their 
control, and made their influence constantly felt in civil matters, 
there is enough to crush out the life and paralyze the efforts of 
any community, of any race of men. 

It may indeed be doubted if Anglo-Saxons would have endured 
such a rule: certainly they could not have flourished under it. 

Mr. Parkman’s style is not inferior to his matter. Graphic, 
clear, and condensed, it unrolls before us the series of events, and 
carries us on with unflagging interest. He is particularly happy 
in his delineation of character and persons, while he has also the 
faculty of enabling his readers to share in his keen appreciation 
of the picturesque in nature, and in man and his surroundings. 
His description of Tracy’s landing at Quebec, and the capture of 
Mohawk Town, are instances in point. 

Sometimes, indeed, there is asuperabundance of description of 
scenery. In describing the labors of a Canadian curé, he puts 
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the reader on board a ship, ‘‘ the last of the season,”’ sailing up 
the St. Lawrence, in order that in the midst of the solitude he 
may meet Father Morel traveling in a canoe to visit his charge. 
At the close of one of the final chapters, he suggests that ‘‘ winter 
draws near,’’ etc., and again embarks the reader, this time with 
himself, on a ship bound for Rochelle, and before its towers rise 
in sight ‘‘there will be time to smoke many a pipe, and ponder 
what we have seen on the banks of the St. Lawrence.”” Ungra- 
cious as it may seem to comment on a rare blemish, we must 
remonstrate when we hear ofa ship ‘‘ swelling her sails’ (p. 340), 
nor is it very clear how in an earthquake men could have ‘‘ stared 
aghast at a large hill, covered with trees, which sank into the water 
before their eyes’’ (p. 127). 
‘‘And now, we too will leave Canada.”’ 





NEW BOOKS. 

MASTER-PIECES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE and Lessons in the En- 
glish Language, with a brief statement of the Genealogy of the 
Language, Biographical Sketches, Explanatory Notes, Sugges- 
tions for Expressive Reading, Methods of Analysis, etc. De- 
signed for use in colleges and schools. By Homer B. Sprague, 
Principal of the Adelphi Academy in Brooklyn, and late Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric in Cornell University. In four volumes. 
Vol. I. Pp. 437. Royal 8vo. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn 
& Co. 

The philoiogical study of the English language and its literature 
as a branch of education may be said to have begun in our own 
times. It has advanced far more rapidly in England than in 
America ; the excellent editions of English classics that have issued 
from the Clarendon press have done much to facilitate it, and it 
now holds a prominent place in English schools and colleges, as 
the complement of a classical education, or more frequently as the 
substitute for it. 

Its advantages need hardly be dwelt upon. It furnishes an ex- 
cellent corrective to the one-sided tendency that would drive out 
of our schools everything but what is ‘‘ practical,’’ and would re- 
place all other branches by the various sciences. Now science 
does furnish a quota to liberal culture, but a very small one. It 
gives a series of elementary lessons in the art of observation, the 
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cross-questioning of facts, and the searching for the real under the 
apparent. But this can never go very far, because the real disci- 
pline of science is not open to the mere student, but only to the 
original investigator. The man who faces problems yet unsolved, 
and solves them, learns the patience, the modesty, the carefulness 
and the nice judgment of the true scientist in reaching the right 
solution. But the mere student, who is crammed and stuffed with 
the results of this work, and knows in practice little or nothing 
of its methods, gets very little mental discipline from it. On the 
other hand, every study of a work of literary art, if wisely di- 
rected, brings into play the very faculties of patience, humility 
and discrimination that the scientist is using. It throws the stu- 
dent into the closest contact and sympathy with a great origina- 
tive intellect, and with the results that always flow from that 
contact. Especially it exercises the judgment or understanding, 
the faculty that discriminates between two probabilities in favor 
of the more probable—just as the pure mathematics exercise the 
reason—the faculty that grasps the absolute and unquestionable 
truths of intuition. 

The English readers, beginning with Lindley Murray’s, were a 
first step towards this study, but little more. Nothing less than a 
literary whole is capable of the literary study that is here pro- 
posed. The feminine criticism that judges a book from a few 
‘* beautiful passages,’’ is now seen to be utterly insufficient and 
out of date. The old commentators on Shakespeare and on the 
Greek and Latin classics, are full of it, but since Coleridge and 
Schlegel that fashion is out of date. A book, a poem, a play, is 
an organic unity; to tear it into pieces and present but one or 
several of these disjecti membra poete for judgment, is to ignore the 
very first law of all art, For this reason Matthew Arnold has pub- 
lished in the form of a school-book (with-introduction and notes) 
the last twenty-six chapters of the Prophecy of Isaiah, which many 
critics regard as the independent work of a prophet who lived 
during the Captivity. He took it as a work of literary art com- 
plete in itself, intelligible to school children, and worthy of the 
most careful study. His object was to promote the study of ‘ let- 
ters’’ in England, and to counteract the tendency to an exclusive 
study of science. 

Mr. Sprague’s book is meant to serve the same general purpose, 
and differs from the English works of the same sort chiefly in two 
respects: (1) It collects several works into one volume, instead 
of publishing each separately. The present volume, a fourth of 
the whole collection, contains selected works of six great English 
authors—Chaucer’s ‘‘Clerk’s Tale,’’ Spenser’s ‘‘ Epithalamium,”’ 
six of Bacon’s ‘Essays,’’ Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ Milton’s 
“ Areopagitica,’’ ‘‘Ode on the Nativity’? and ‘‘Comus,’’ and 
Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress, Part First.’’ Each of these is 
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furnished with all the usual apparatus, historical, critical and ex- 
egetical. The selection we think most excellent. Except the 
«‘ Advancement of Learning,’’ the first book of Hooker’s ‘‘ Eccle- 
siastical Polity,’’ and the first book of ‘‘ The Faery Queen,’’ we 
know of nothing that compares with the works given in represent- 
ing the literary greatness of the age that ends with Bunyan. The 
historical part of the apparatus leaves almost nothing to be desired. 
The critical part is not as full as we could wish. Mr. Sprague has 
here generally confined himself to quotations from great authori- 
ties, but he might have quoted more fully. The exegetical notes 
are excellent, but they do not go far enough. In Spenser’s ‘‘ Epi- 
thalamium,’’ for instance, the allusions to the Song of Solomon 
and other places in the Old Testament should have been pointed 
out ; the sense of ‘‘ discolored’’ in the third stanza, and of “ des- 
cant’’ in the fifth, should have been marked, and the allusions to 
marriage superstitions explained. 

(2) Mr. Sprague supplements the literary and philological part 
of his work by abundant instructions in elocution and in compo- 
sition, with a view to the employment of the book as a reader in 
schools. Chapters on enunciation and on the construction of 
sentences are intercalated in several places, and notes giving di- 
rections to readers are printed at the foot of the page, under 
those that give explanations of words and phrases. These seem 
to be based on a large experience and a thoughtful study of rhet- 
oric in all its branches, and will probably be of great use in pro- 
moting the least cultivated of literary arts, the art of reading. If 
we would notice any defect in them, it is the omission of an em- 
phatic statement of the difference between singing and reading, 
which is the more necessary, as the former is the only formeof ar- 
tistic utterance that is generally and thoroughly cultivated, and is 
therefore continually and unconsciously carried into reading and 
speaking. This is seen in the feminine palatal enunciation of 
many speakers, by which the force of every vowel is distinctly 
given, and that of the consonants by the lips and teeth subordi- 
nated. It is also seen in the tendency to let the voice fall into a 
sort of melody—swinging on from clause to clause and from word 
to word in a sort of vocal curve, which is indeed the easiest line 
of vocal movement, but is not the line of natural enunciation. It 
is seen also in the tendency, borrowed from psalm-tunes, to let 
the voice fall at the end of a sentence. All these mistakes are 
indeed indirectly reproved by Mr. Sprague, but: they need direct 
reproof also. 

The mechanical execution of the book is worthy of all praise. 
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THOUGHTS ON REVELATION, with Special Reference to the Present 
Time. By John M’Leod Campbell, author of ‘‘ The Nature of 
the Atonement.’’ Crown 8 vo. Pp. 200. Philadelphia: Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


Nearly half a century ago Mr. Campbell was the minister of the 
parish of Row in Dumbartonshire, the neighbor and congenial 
friend of Rev. Robert Story of Roseneath. These two, with two 
other ministers, Edward Irving, of London, and David Scott 
(later of Manchester), and a layman, Thomas Erskine, of Linla- 
then, fell under the suspicion of heresy with the powers of the 
Church of Scotland, for preaching that all men are actually re- 
deemed by the death of Christ, and that Christians differ from 
others simply in being brought to the knowledge and confession 
of the fact. Mr. Campbell was singled out as the worst offender, 
and the belief took the name of the Row Heresy. The end was 
his exclusion, and that of Scott and Irving, from the church, 
while Story was passed by, although he had on all occasions openly 
defended his brethren as sound in the faith. Erskine, Campbell 
and Row found a home in the Church of England ; the seed that 
was rejected from Scottish soil bore fruit on English. To their 
teaching is largely due the existence of the Broad Church of - 
Maurice and Kingsley, as a theological school, for in the hands 
of Hare and Arnold it promised to be no more than a school of 
philosophy, with a liberal political and ecclesiastical policy. And 
now the rejected seed goes back to Scotland, in the books and 
the influence of Maurice, Kingsley, Robertson, Llewellyn Davies, 
Stanley, and a host of others; of the young ministers of the Kirk, 
and in a less degree of the unestablished Presbyterian bodies, a 
large part are of the Broad-church school. 

Mr. Campbell’s chief book is his work on the Atonement, whose 
burden it is that God needs not to be reconciled to man, but only 
man to be reconciled to God. The present book is meant to 
meet the modern difficulties as to the reality and truth ofa divine 
revelation, and to show that faith in it rests neither upon a blind 
following of inherited tradition, nor upon the sufficiency and 
validity of external proofs. In the author’s view every revelation 
or apokalupsis must evidence itself to the heart, and the conscience 
as being such, as actually disclosing and unveiling what had been 
hid in the shadow or the dark. If the Bible is a light, it must 
prove the fact by giving light; and when once it has done so, and 
the man who sought light from it has got light ; then no arguments 
to prove that there is no light in it will ever upset his faith in it. 

Mr. M’Leod connects light and life very closely. He main- 
tains that the spirit of God is daily at work among men imparting 
a new life to them, and that the questions raised by the posses- 
sion of that life lead them naturally to the book which contains 
the full disclosure of the nature and the spirit of the life that He 
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imparts. Not that he confines inspiration to the Bible, but he 
claims that human experience vindicates for that book, or that 
collection of books, the central and palmary place among books. 
What is elsewhere of light and truth, he holds will be found here 
in its pureness and fulness. For here is the record of the cardinal 
events in the race’s spiritual history—the unveiling of the divine 
fulness of life in the person of the Son of man, unto whose like- 
ness the spirit is renewing men. 

These ‘‘thoughts’’ do not, therefore, like the books of Paley 
and his school, offer us a set of logical arguments for the truth of 
divine revelation, which are good and valid for any mood and 
temper of mind. Such arguments, in Mr. Campbell’s view, carry 
with them their own condemnation. But on the other hand Mr. 
Campbell aims at giving a rationale of divine revelation, such as 
shall be valid for every mind in its best and highest moments— 
the moments when it is most in harmony with that renewal unto 
spiritual life, which the Spirit that speaks in the Bible is seeking 
to work in every man. He aims to set forth the true idea of the 
subject, to divest it of all notional excrescences, and to show how 
needless are some of the difficulties that have gathered arourfd the 
central question. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE ALLEGED DIsCREPANCIES OF THE BIBLE. 
By Rev. John W. Haley, M. A. With an Introduction by Al- 
vah Hooly, D. D. Pp. xii. 473, 8vo. Andover: Warren F, 
Draper. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

This book, though occupied with the same general subject as 
Mr. Campbell’s, stands at the very poles’ distance from it in 
method. Mr. Haley aims at the reply to objections to details of 
the Bible teaching and history. 

It will seem to most readers that a great many of the cases of 
discrepancies here discussed might well have been omitted. They 
are of such a nature that any person of average honesty and intel- 
ligence will at once dismiss them as frivolous. Mr. Haley indeed 
says that he has actually found every one of them alleged in pam- 
phlets and books; and, indeed, when a man sets himself to see 
how many discrepancies he can find in any document, he will 
catch at very slight things in order to swell out his list. But the 
length of the list will have no weight with those who read it in 
detail and find that many of the cases quoted are good for noth- 
ing. Rather, the presence of these will with most people weaken 
the force of all the rest. 

_ A graver fault is the very*evident lack of ‘‘ the historical sense’ 

in the treatment of the subject. Theologians have so long treated 

the Bible as a mere armory of proof-texts, that they have displaced 
from their own minds, and those of many of their critics, the fact 
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that the Bible is a collection of works that reach, according to or- 
dinary computation, over sixteen hundred years of the world’s 
history, and belong to very different periods of moral culture. It 
is not, like the Koran, a law-book, given once for all and com. 
plete in the utterance of a single writer. It does not, like the 
Koran and almost every other religious code, teach oracularly and 
dogmatically. It teaches by example and experience, by a grand 
series of object lessons. The prophet, for instance, is not a mere 
mouth-piece for a divine afflatus. His inspiration is a life-long 
education; his book is the record of the process as well as its 
results—of the all but blasphemous words into which he broke out 
in the hour of his bitterness, as well as of the triumphant songs 
of his hours of hope and good cheer. To turn such a series of 
books into a Koran, a mere heap of dogmas and proof-texts, is to 
lay it open to the charge of infinite discrepancies. Amd something 
like that is the treatment by which the great body of divines have 
shown their reverence for the book. That is certainly the pre- 
vailing popular conception of it, which gives so much weight to 
triflipg objections. When our notion of the old book is less 
wooden, mechanical and artificial—when we have learned to enter 
into its humanities—there will be less need for such books as this, 
Yet this book may be well enough in its place, and do good ser- 
vice by meeting many half-taught critics on their own ground and 
giving them such an answer as the case admits. 

Mr. Haley has made a wide study of the literature of the sub- 
ject, and gives a long list of books on it that preceded his own. 
He has also made use of some of the best commentaries. In one 
case at least (page 413), he gives explanation of an inconsistency 
with a spurious verse (Matthew xii. 40), which admits of no ex- 
planation whatever, save the thickness of the head of the scribe 
who first wrote that gloss on the margin for a thicker head to copy 
nto the text. 


ConcHoLtocia Crstrica. The Molluscous Animals and their 
Shells, of Chester county, Pa. By Wm. D. Hartman, M. D., 
and Ezra Michener, M. D. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. 

An exceedingly useful little work, designed for local collectors 
of terrestrial and fluviatile mollusks, but nearly as well adapted 
for all the Eastern and Middle Atlantic States as for the restricted 
territory whereof it treats. A few introductory pages and a glos- 
sary afford primary information to the unlearned reader, and the 
generic and specific descriptions thrgughout are very characteris- 
tic and comprehensible. Most of the illustrations (of which there 
are over two hundred) are excellent wood-engravings: a notable 
exception is Fig. 133, which is intended to represent Physa /ata, 
Tryon, but does not resemble any species of the genus. Asto the 
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species itself, we doubt whether it is distinct from Ph. heterostro- 
pha. Young naturalists are prone to multiply species without 
sufficient grounds for describing them: we doubt whether Mr. 
Tryon’s more mature judgment sanctions this species of his earlier 
conchological labors. 

The collection and identification of over one hundred species 
of shell-fish inhabiting within the limits of a single county of the 
State of Pennsylvania, evidences rare perseverance and exhaustive 
research, and the well-known naturalists who have furnished this 
record of their labors, have thereby conferred substantial benefit 
upon those who are interested in the pursuit of one of the most 
interesting of the natural sciences. 


Hazet Biossoms. By John Greenleaf Whittier. Pp. 133, 16mo. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

AMONG THE TREES. By William Cullen Bryant. Illustrated from 
designs by Jervis McEntee. Pp. 39, square 8vo. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The season has not been rich in expensive and illustrated books, 
for reasons that are only too obvious to need statement; but here 
are two that come welcome as Christmas. 

Mr. Whittier fulfills the promise of the Psalmist, ‘‘ that the 
righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree.’’ 

And in old age, when others fade, 
They fruit still forth shall bring ; 

They shall be fat, and full of sap, 
And aye be flourishing. 

(We quote the version of the valiant old Puritan and mystic, 
Francis Rous, which has the sanction of such poets and critics as 
Campbell, Scott, and Carlyle.) The fruit of this friendly spirit 
is indeed tenderer in texture and milder in flavor, as his years 
grow upon him. The volume takes its name from a poem, which 
likens the poet’s work to that of the hazel-wand, which discloses 
springs and mines underlying the dry and seemingly barren sur- 
face. And such, indeed, has been Mr. Whittier’s function. He 
has glorified life, American life, by leading to the deep well-springs 
of humanity that underlie its seeming sordidness. Other poems 
are Agassiz’s Prayer, The Friend’s Burial, and John Underhill. 
A few are from the pen of his gifted, though Jess gifted, sister 
Elizabeth, and are characterized by a womanly delicacy, if they 
are without the masculine strength of her brother’s work. 

The second book of the two is more remarkable for its pictures 
than its text, Mr. Bryant’s poem being already before the public. 
Here also we have an American poet discharging the poet’s true 
functions—contributing to the glory of his native land. But Mr. 
Bryant approaches the subject from quite a different side. He is 
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the poet of Nature, in her American aspects, almost exclusively, 
He writes never so well as when his theme is the gigantic yet 
hardly picturesque features of American scenery. His ‘‘ Among the 
Trees’’ furnishes a fine subject for the pencil of an American 
artist, and we think that Mr. McEntee has done it ample justice. 
He has caught the very air and atmosphere of the American 
woods, and reproduced it in these engravings, which occupy a 
part of every page. Unless we are much mistaken, his work will 
be as welcome in Europe as at home, for its faithful presentation 
of our forest scenery. If we have any fault to find, it is with the 
rather conventional and indistinct treatment of foliage. We 
have a Preraphaelite fondness for knowing what kind of a tree we 
are looking at. 


THE Story or A House. ‘Translated from the French of Viollet- 
le-Duc. By George M. Towle. [Illustrated by the Author. 
Pp. 284. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1874. 

It is so seldom that an architectural book is written for the gen- 
eral public, that we welcome the more heartily this effort to give 
the non-professional world some ideas of the art of correct building. 
M. Viollet-le-Duc’s style is so clear that every one who reads can 
understand even the more technical parts of the book, and we 
have no doubt that ‘‘ The Story of a House’’ will be extensively 
read and enjoyed, and will effect as much for the cause of careful 
designing and substantial building as did Mr. Eastlake’s ‘‘ House- 
hold Taste’’ to refine the interiors of our houses. 

The dramatis persone of the Story of a House are few in num- 
ber, and the incidents of the story very slight. 

M. and Mme. de Gandelau, who are the great people of their 
neighborhood (Berri), and live in an old chateau, determine to 
build a house for their recently married daughter, Mme. Marie 
N , during the year which she expects to spend away from 
home. 

Paul, the son of the house, a lad of sixteen, is at home for his 
vacation, and is filled with the desire to design the new house. 
M. de Gandelau therefore pretends to telegraph to Madame Marie 
as follows: ‘‘ Paul wishes to build house here for Marie. Send 
programme ;’’ and he presents the unsuspecting Paul with the 
following reply, carefully composed by himself: ‘‘ From Baveno. 
Arrived this morning. All well. Paul has excellent idea. On 
ground-floor, vestibule, drawing-room, dining-room, office, 
kitchen not underground, billiard-room, study. First floor, two 
large chambers, two toilet cabinets, baths ; small chamber, toilet- 
closet; laundry, wardrobes; chambers, plenty of cupboards; 
staircase safe from neck-breaking. Marie N. "ie 

Paul finds it a very difficult matter to provide for these require- 
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ments in a plan; but, fortunately, his cousin Eugene, a Paris 
architect, arrives opportunely, and the rest of the book shows 
how, with the assistance of his knowledge and experience, all the 
requirements of the programme are fulfilled, and how the new 
chateau is reared in accordance with the true principles of archie 
tecture. 

Paul’s first sketch is at once shown to his cousin, whose com- 
ments upon it are excellent. ‘‘Softly,’’ he says to the impatient 
Paul, who wishes to begin work at once, ‘‘ this is nothing but a 
sketch. And how about the definite plans, the estimates, the de- 
tails of execution? We must proceed with order. You must 
know, Paul, that the more anxious one is to build quickly, the 
more useful it is to decide upon every small detail beforehand. 
Call to mind the weariness of your cousin, Count de , who 
has resumed building his chateau every spring for six years, with- 
out having been able to finish it; because he did not in the first 
pace set down all that he wished to do, and his architect has not 
ventured to adopt, once for all, a well-digested plan. He has lent 
himself to all sorts of caprices, or rather to all the officious pieces 
of advice which his friends have tendered—one about the size of 
the rooms, another about the position of the staircase, and a third 
about the style and decoration. We have only a year before us, 
and s6 we must only begin when we have become sure of not 
making false steps.’’ 

As an all-important preliminary, the cousins view the proposed 
site of the new chateau, and Eugene discourses upon the necessity 
of giving certain rooms certain exposures, and, generally, upon 
the proper planning of the house. We confess that we are some- 
what disappointed with a part of the ground-floor plan. The 
study has, to our mind, several disadvantages: in the first place, 
suppose the writing table to be placed in frént of the fire, one 
has right-hand light, which of course casts a shadow on one’s 
paper; in addition to this the door opening into the billiard- 
room will always be a source of annoyance to the occupant of the 
study on account of the noise, and because it will enable people 
to open the door at his back and retire without speaking, but not 
without disturbing him, if he is reading or writing at the time. 
The dining-room bay-window has a cubby hole on one side, 
‘‘which would enable the dishes to be passed through from the 
servants’ pantry, and a sideboard or table to be placed there for 
carving,’’ which reminds one of the box-office at a theatre, and 
shows us that, in this one instance at least, they do not do these 
things better in France. The other arrangements of the plans 
seem to us perfect and worthy of the cleverness of their author. 
The bed-room accommodations are excellent, although we fear 
some of the passages would be dark. Under the careful instruc- 
tion of his cousin, Paul’s architectural ideas grow so rapidly that 
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he begins to criticise and express to his father his disapproval of 
the old chateau. His father’s reply is admirable, and displays 
clearly the veneration which fills our archzologist author. ‘‘ Paul,’ 
he says, ‘‘this house pleases your mother, and such as it is, it 
pleases me also. You and your sisters were born in it. I inher- 
ited it from my father, and I have made only such additions to it 
as were necessary. There is not a corner of this house which 
does not recall to me some happiness or sadness ; it is consecrated 
by the work of three honorable generations. All the people of 
the country roundabout, who call it the ‘‘chateau,’’ know that 
they find here bread when they are in want of it, clothing for 
their children, advice in their differences, and aid when they are 
ill. They have no need to be told where the staircase is, which 
leads to your mother’s room, or to my study ; for they know it as 
well as we do If the kitchen is at some distance from the 
dining-room, it is large enough to hold the harvesters when they 
repair hither for their supper, and the shepherds when they come 
to settle their accounts .What has become familiar to the 
eyes must not be disregarded; the country people unite in their 
thoughts the proprietor and his house; change the latter, and 
they would no longer recognise the former When you have 
studied long and seen much, ‘you will find that the dwelling ought 
to be, for a man or his family, a garment made to his measure ; 
and that when a dwelling is in perfect accordance with the man- 
ners and habits of those who are sheltered beneath its roof, it is 
excellent.”’ 

Papa Branchu, an old mason and builder of the neighborhood, 
is called upon to carry out practically the plans. Those who are 
familiar with recent discussions in English periodicals on the 
prospects of architecture, will remember that the ordinary work- 
man is the man to whom we are constantly told to look for im- 
provements in our styles and our systems of construction. In the 
Middle Ages the most noble buildings were designed and erected 
by architects who were simple workmen—the leaders of roving 
bands of masons. But M. Viollet-le-Duc is apparently not a fer- 
vent believer in the unlimited powers of the workingman, and 
keeps Papa Branchu well in his proper place. 

While the house is building, M. Durosay, a friend of the family, 
arrives, and criticises the work. ‘‘ The new-comer had read and 
traveled much, knew a little of everything, belonged to several 
learned societies, and his opinion was greatly respected in his own 
neighborhood He had built houses, and as it seemed to 
him that architects were quite unfit to practice the art of construc- 
tion, being expensive and imbued with prejudices, he had himself 
taken charge of the building operations; making his own con- 
tracts, treating directly with suppliers, giving the plans, and super- 
vising the works. This fancy had cost him very dear, and one 
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fine day his buildings fell down If any one came to him 
to consult on any matter just as he was about to take a train, he 
would rather let the train go than not to give his decision on it at 
length.” 

M. Durosay examines the plans, and politely, but candidly, 
makes his suggestions and objections. The house seems to him 
too much shut in for a country house: he would like to see a por- 
tico, or at least a large veranda, with the windows more open, and 
‘the expression more perceptive of the exterior life.’’ Hesug- 
gests the villas of northern Italy as excellent models, with their 
porticos, terraces, their large open halls, and their bay-windows 
looking out upon the country. All these, he says, have a noble 
aspect, elevate life, one might say, and enlarge narrow ideas. He 
objects also to the glaring want of symmetry on one of the fronts. 

M. de Gandelau explains that he does not propose to leave a 
work of art to his daughter, but only a good, solid, convenient 
house. ‘‘Isee,’’ says M. Durosay, after a pause, ‘‘ that you ad- 
here to your taste for what you call the practical side of things. 
Yet what a good chance this is to give your daughter one of those 
mansions which, without neglecting the material comforts of life, 
possess that perfume of art which is too seldom found in our coun- 
try districts. A little exterior elegance isa powerful charm, which 
leaves an indelible impression on the mind. It is thus that the 
Italians preserve the poetry of the brilliant eras of their civiliza- 
tion. They know how at need to sacrifice a part of what we call 
‘comfort,’ of the necessities of the material life, in order to pre- 
serve among them these beautiful traditions of high art.’’ 

M. Durosay’s criticism of the design is very amusing, but M. 
de Gandelau gets much the better of the argument. Paul asks, 
soon after, what architecture is, and his cousin answers him very 
happily. The chapter on Theoretical Studies gives us a very clear 
idea of the distinction between the genuine columnar architecture 
of the Greeks, and the pseudo-architecture of the Romans. The 
dissertations on the timber work, mouldings, joinery, smoky 
chimneys, and on the proper employment of the various materials, 
are all interesting. 

Throughout the book the illustrations are very clear, being for 
the most part drawn in perspective, so that one is not confused by 
elevations, but sees exactly how everything would look. 

Mr. Towle’s translation is very satisfactory, but we regret that 
he did not give us in feet and inches the dimensions of rooms, etc., 
which we fear most readers will not work out from the metres. 
We are sorry also that we are not told anything of the finishing 
of the house, which occurs while Paul is at school. We should 
like to have followed the wainscotting, the painted decorations, 
the wooden mantels, and the curtain hangings, but we certainly 
are more than satisfied with what we have. 
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TABLES FOR THE DETERMINATION OF MINERALS, by those Physical 
Properties ascertainable by the aid of such Simple Instruments 
as every Student in the field should have with him. Translated 
from the German of Weisbach. Enlarged and furnished with 
asetof Mineral Formulas, a Column of Specific Gravities, and 
one of the Characteristic Blowpipe Reactions. By Persifor 
Frazer, Jr., A. M., Assistant Geologist of the Second Geological 
Survey of Pennsylvania, lately Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Penna., etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 1875. 

A tabular treatise, like the one announced under the above title, 
has ever to be looked at as the result of a vast amount of work, 
even as a translation. In fact, the scarcity of such works in the 
scientific literature, can only be accounted for by the reluctance 
of eminently capable men to devote their time and labor to a 
work which, however valuable to the student, yet by its very na- 
ture is deprived of originality. The scientific student cannot but 
look, therefore, except with the sense of deepest gratitude, upon 
the author of a correct guide of this class. Countless hours of 
tedious searching in voluminous hand-books are saved to him 
during his application to the determinative part of his science. 

In mineralogy, more than perhaps in any other descriptive 
science, opinions are at variance as to which are the most char- 
acteristic features of the species; and, consequently, which of 
them ought to be used in determinative tables as the cardinal 
points of classification: whether external or physical properties, 
whether internal or chemical properties In the tables of Wezs- 
bach, which Professor Frazer presents now to the American student 
of mineralogy, the physical properties have been given the prefer- 
ence, ana we feel happy to concur with the author’s arguments in 
favor of this selection as given in his preface. We know fully 
well from our own experience, that these properties, if well ex- 
amined, lead in the largest number of cases to a correct deter- 
mination of the mineral. But we regret that not more attention 
has been paid to the form of mineral individuals—to crystallo- 
graphy. ‘The goniometer is one of those simple instruments, un- 
doubtedly, which the student in the field ought to carry with him. 

No better practice can be devised for the training of the eye 
than the discrimination between angles of various sizes. We will 
cite as an example, the two species of amphibole and pyroxene. 
Of the latter our tables say (page 92), crystal system : monoclinic ; 
cleavage : I. indistinct. Of amphibole (Hornblende) the tables say 
crystal system: monoclinic ; cleavage: I. distinct. On compari- 
son of the remaining columns, it will be found that all other 
characteristics of the two minerals are identical. How are they 
to be identified, then? By the most simple means. The cleavage of 
common pyroxene or augite is not at all so very indistinct, but it 
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shows in 99 cases a distinct cleavage prism with an angle of 87°, 
and the common hornblende shows an equally distinct cleavage 
prism with an angle of 124°. This is so striking, indeed, that a 
moderately good eye will never confound the two species after 
having once become aware of this peculiarity. We might easily 
multiply such cases, but deem it sufficient to call the translator’s 
attention to the fact, and trust to meet in the crystallographic 
column of the next edition, with all fundamental prismatic, 
pyramidal and rhombohedral angles. Blum’s Lehrbuch der Oryk- 
tognosie contains at the end an enumeration of all minerals which 
can easily be determined by the principal angles in all the 
systems; and there is an astonishingly large number of them. 

The introduction, by the translator, of a column of chemical 
formulas into the plan of the work, must be hailed as a fortunate 
enrichment. In as much as a mineral is nothing else but a chemi- 
cal product made in nature’s great laboratory, but otherwise iden- 
tical with the salts produced by the chemist, it is evident that a 
representation of the chemical nature is absolutely necessary, even 
if it does not assist in the recognition of the species. It must, 
however, be borne in the student’s mind, that a chemical formula 
has no absolute value, but serves merely as a relative means of 
comparison with other compounds, and that, therefore, the simp- 
lest expression is also the best. We admire the translator’s 
patience in conforming the very diverging results of mineral analy- 
ses to the most advanced views on theoretical constitution, but we 
cannot esteem it a benefit to the student of mineralogy, and 
would have preferred to see simple empirical formulas in the 
tables. 

It is also to be regretted that a number of errors have slipped 
into the text by the carelessness of the printer, and which may 
prove very annoying to the beginners. We read on page 98, for 
example, under the blowpipe reactions for doracite: Mixed with 
CaO and heated on charcoal gives flame deep blue color. It 
should read CuO. For any one knowing the reaction with cop- 
per on chlorides, no mention of the reaction would be required, 
but a beginner may blow himself black in the face with calcium 
oxyde, in trying to obtain a blue color of the flame. 

We wish heartily, in conclusion, that the book, in its neat and 
handy form, may find its way into the work-bag of every student 
of mineralogy, mining engineer and field geologist, because in 
our estimation it fills a void which so fir has existed in American 
scientific literature. G. A. K. 

“We notice that the species of mineral that are peculiarly American are 
mostly omitted, and many of the recently described foreign species; the addi- 
tion of these will give interested value to another edition.” —Si//iman’s Fournal. 
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